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yw to make your new library more functional, 
jore beautiful... for substantially less money! 


VMP Library Stacks, Equipment and Conveyors 
function in America’s newest most modern libraries 
.. . large and small. 


care : 
FR E E Just off the presses, big new color- 
i I NW, es) ws) ful) library bookstack equipment 


catalog. Gives complete information on shelves, 
stacks, carrels, seminar study rooms, conveyors, file 
systems, and accessories. Yours without obligation. 
Just write “new library catalog’? on letterhead or 
card, and mail today. Virginia Metal Products Corp., 
Dept. WLB-6,1112 First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Ohio State University Thompson Memorial Library, Columbus, Ohio. 
Multi-tier bracket solid plate shelves. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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BOOKS OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST AND LASTING VALUES 











THE BRONTE STORY ¢ By MARGARET LANE. A brilliant study of the 
Bronte family, in which the author adds new material and a modern perspective 
to Mrs. Gaskell’s magnificent life of Charlotte Bronte. $5.00 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce—Little, Brown 








REPORTERS FOR THE UNION ¢ By BERNARD A. WEISBERGER. A 
robust and witty account of our first war-correspondents—a curious group of 
semi-professional adventurers who relayed the news from camp, garrison and 
battlefield to the big-city readers in the North. $4.50 








LETTERS OF SHERWOOD ANDERSON e¢ Edited by HOWARD MUMFORD 
JONES, with WALTER RIDEOUT. 401 intimate and revealing letters to the 
greats in many fields, showing the origin of Anderson’s thought and weight of 
his contribution to the intellectual history of the 20th century. With an intro- 
duction by the editor. June 8. $6.00 








ONE MILLION ISLANDS FOR SALE © By ROBERT FROMAN. A pleasant, 
picturesque guide to the islands of the United States and Canada—how they can 
be bought or rented for weekends, vacations, retirement, to start a new life or 
simply “to get away from it all.” Duell, Sloan & Pearce—Little, Brown June 8. 

$3.50 








WOMEN IN THE MODERN WORLD: Their Education and Their Dilemmas * 
By MIRRA KOMAROVSKY. A leading professor of sociology uses case his- 
tories, first-hand interviews and keen insight to explore the complexities of 
women’s role in society today. June 15. $4.00 








NEW GUINEA AND THE MARIANAS March 1944-August 1944 © By SAM- 
UEL ELIOT MORISON. The eighth volume of Admiral Morison’s monumen- 
tal History of the United States Naval Operations in World War II covers five 
of the most eventful and decisive months of the war in the Pacific. 23 half- 
tones, charts and maps. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. June 25. $6.00 








FOR MORE THAN BREAD ¢ By CLARENCE E. PICKETT. The man who 
for twenty-two years was Executive Secretary of the American Friends Service 
Committee combines the inspiring story of his life with an informal history of 
the organization whose work in relief and rehabilitation won the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1947. June 29. $5.00 








THE NEGRO IN THE CIVIL WAR © By BENJAMIN QUARLES. The story 
of the vital role played by Negroes in the Civil War—as soldiers and scouts, 
spies and propagandists, nurses and home-front defenders, abolitionist crusaders 
and workers in the Underground Railroad. Illustrated with 4 pages of photo- 
graphs. August 10. $5.00 








THEY HAVE THEIR EXITS © By AIREY NEAVE. A British war hero writes his 
own true story of high adventure—his escape from the “escape-proof” fortress of 
Colditz, his work as an espionage agent behind enemy lines, and his official deal- 
ings with the Nazi war-criminals in their cells at Nuremburg. August 13. $4.90 


See These and Other Important New Books on Display at A. L.A. Booth B 38 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY -¢ BOSTON 
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proud announces lhe publication of 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


By 
CORNELIA MEIGS, ELIZABETH NESBITT, 
ANNE EATON, and RUTH HILL VIGUERS 


Decorations by VERA BOCK 


In this distinguished book, children’s books receive 
their rightful heritage in the field of literature. It is 
a book for teachers, librarians, parents; for every 
student of literature, for anyone who can be thrilled 
by the exciting relation between childhood and books. 


Four well-known authors, all of them experts in the 
field of children’s books, have prepared together this 
remarkable critical study. Under the editorship of 
Cornelia Meigs, assisted in their search and writing 
by many other leaders in this specialized field, they 
have brought to the book the best minds and the most 
intelligent opinions of our day. 


“- In addition to its worth as a literary history of 


children’s books in English, this survey with its dates, 
bibliographies, and index, all brought down to 1950, 
is invaluable as a reference book. 

84x 9% 640 pages $7.50 
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Till We Meet Again 


B he NUMBER OF “Seasoned to Taste’’ marks the 
completion of a second year with the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. After a two-month vacation, the 
column will resume with the September issue. 
There may be some readers who wonder why a 
writer would wish to foist his ideas on other people 
month after month. Everyone is mindful of Little 
Jack Horner who sat in a corner eating his Christ- 
mas pie. He stuck in his thumb, and pulled out a 
plum, and cried, “What a bright boy am I!” A 
columnist is assumed to be a little more mature 
than that. This one simply desires to share 
those things which please him with the readers of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. As John M. Thor- 
burn says in his book on Art and the Unconscious: 

After all, all the genuine, deep delight of life is 
in showing people the mud-pies you have made; 
and life is at its best when we confidently recom- 
mend our mud-pies to each other's sympathetic 
consideration. 


Perhaps in the fall more readers of ‘Seasoned to 
Taste’’ will volunteer to recommend their ‘“mud- 
pies.” Such contributions will be most welcome. 


Duke’s Mixture? 


The anti-slavery volume by Hinton Rowan 
Helper on The Impending Crisis of the South was 
unquestionably an incendiary book. Governor John 
W. Ellis of North Carolina used it for lighting his 
pipe. 


Right down Our Alley 


In 1734 Henry Carey wrote a one act play en- 
titled, Chrononhotonthologos: The Most Tragical 
Tragedy That Ever Was Tragediz'd by Any Com- 
pany of Tragedians. One of the characters in the 
play was a very proud man named Aldiborontiphos- 
cophornio. Has there ever been anyone with a 
longer name? Probably not. Sir Walter Scott liked 
the appellation so well that he used it as a nick- 
name for his pompous friend, James Ballantyne. 

Henry Carey, though not widely known today, 
was the author of the ballad, Sally in Our Alley. 
Librarians should also feel kindly towards him for 
his coining of the term, namby-pamby. 


Coaching from the Audience 


In the February issue of this column there ap- 
peared a reference to an obscure Liverpool publi- 
cation known as Hocus-Pocus and bearing the sub- 
title, A Roland for Their Oliver. 1 

A coworker, Bernice Shorrock Smith, librarian 
of the Education Branch, suggests: 


* Director of Libraries, University of Washington 
Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer * 


Perhaps a quotation from Bartlett will explain 
to a certain extent the intent of the magazine in 
using Roland and Oliver: “These were the two 
most famous of Charlemagne’s paladins, and their 
exploits are rendered so ridiculously and equally 
extravagant by the old romancers, that from them 
arose the saying, to signify matching one incredible 
lie with another, giving tit for tat, as good as one 
receives.” 





Mrs. Smith surmises that Hocus-Pocus was the 
Life or “Liverpooler” (a la New Yorker) of its 
day. She also wonders whether the dwellers of 
Liverpool should be referred to as “Liverpuddl- 
ians."’ Maybe so. 


Reader's Adviser 


There is a fine new book to go on the shelf next 
to Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and The 
Wind in the Willows. It is none other than 
Charlotte's Web by E. B. White 


Too Shorthanded with a Patron? 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, on file in the Brblio- 
theca Pepysiana at Magdalene College in Cam- 
bridge, was written in cipher or shorthand. In 
May 1728 a man named Peter Leycester visited the 
library to consult some of Pepys’s many volumes 
in shorthand. Mr. Leycester, who had opportunity 
for only a peep into Pepys’ Diary, subsequently 
wrote to John Byrom, another stenographer, say- 
ing: 

We found five large volumes quart 
journal of Mr. Pepys; 1 did not know t y 
but they were writ very plain, and the proper name 
in common characters. I had not time, and wa 
loth to be troublesome to the library keeper ther- 


wise I would have deciphered some of the journal 


Mrs. H. E. Poppino, librarian of the Argentine 
High School of Kansas City, Kansas, has shared 
this ‘‘mud-pie” with us. She adds a footnote 

Can't you just see it? Almost closing i the 
impatient librarian urging Peter Leycester toward 
the door—and the world waits almost a 
years for a later librarian of the same collec 
remember the Diary and have it transcribed 











Famed Book Collector 


In 1896 at the ripe old age of eighty-seven, Wil 
liam Ewart Gladstone listed the following six 
qualifications which a book collector ought to pos- 
sess: “appetite, leisure, wealth, knowledge, dis 
crimination, and perseverance.’ Gladstone ac- 
knowledged that he had only the first and the last 
and these he did not consider to be the most 
important. In spite of his modest disclaimer as 4 
book collector, he had thirty-five thousand volumes 
to dispose of when he “retired from the list of 
purchasers.” 
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will roll into 
Los Angeles 


on June 21 in the 





4500 years of printing and writing 





MAGIC CARPET ON WHEELS 


The Grolier Society invites all ALA mem- 
bers and their friends to visit the famous 
Magic Carpet on Wheels... the dramatic 
mobile exhibit that tells all America the 
story of 4500 years of printing and writing. 


Designed to help teachers and librarians 
stimulate greater interest in good books, 
this fascinating exhibit includes speci- 
mens of cuneiform tablets. . . an original 
leaf from the Gutenberg 36-line Bible... 
rare examples of pre-Christian writing 
and dozens more ancient manuscripts, 
books, and bindings . . . a priceless pan- 


orama that carries the visitor through 
more than 4500 years of the art of com- 
munication. 


The Magic Carpet on Wheels will be on 
exhibit just a step from ALA convention 
headquarters: at the Savoy Auto Park, 
directly across from the Grand Avenue 
entrance of the Los Angeles Biltmore. 
Come any time from 2 to 6 P.M. on 
Sunday, June 21, or from 9 A.M. to 12 
noon and 2 to 6 P.M. during the rest of 
the week. A warm welcome... and a 
souvenir booklet ...will be waiting for you! 


PRESENTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE AND OTHER REFERENCE WORKS, 
AND ITS AFFILIATED PUBLICATION, THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 
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j THE FISHING CAT 


By Grayce Silverton Myers 






Pictures by Paul Galdone 


¢ Old John and his big cat Skipper 
were fishing partners. When Old 
John hurt his arm and couldn’t fish, 
Skipper took matters into his own 
paws in a most surprising way. An unusual story, amusingly 
told for small children, and delightfully illustrated in two 
colors. Cat lovers and fishermen will enjoy it, too. 

Ages 4-7. $1.25 


JESUS LIGHTS 
THE SABBATH LAMP 


By James S. Tippett 
- Pictures by Doris Stolberg 


* An appealing story-picture of the 
small boy Jesus in his humble 
Nazareth home. Familiar words and jg 
beautifully drawn pictures, many of 
them in full color, dramatize his sweet spirit, his eagerness 
to help, his awareness and love of God. Ages 3-6. Boards, $1 


A LETTER FOR CATHY 
By Kathryn Hitte * Pictures by Corinne Dillon 


* Every day there was a letter for someone in Cathy’s house, 
but never one for Cathy. This warm story of how Cathy got 
a letter of her own will delight the kindergarten and first- 
grade set. Simple sentences and appealing pictures, many 
of them in three colors. Ages 4-7. $1.25 


CANARY YELLOW 
By Helen Lorraine Hultz ¢ Illustrated by Jane Castle 


* The adventures of a little girl and her pet canary — a 
lively book which teaches a great deal about these appea!- 
ing little birds. Young readers will be attracted to Din Din, 
whose amusing antics and cheerful chirrups made him a 
family and a schoolroom favorite. Ages 7 up. $2 


=O) 41,101.09 a Oe F111 71 | eae is 


In Canada: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
In Australasia; THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, Melbourne, Australia 
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SHOW LAMB 
By Hildreth T. Wriston 
Illustrated by Peter Burchard 







* A warmly written book about a Vermont 
farm boy with a great love for his hillside and 






the creatures on it. Beautiful black-and-white 






pictures enhance the story of his adventures, 






which range from shooting a bobcat to winning 






a ribbon for his lamb at the Tunbridge Fair. 
Ages9 up. $2.50 






















GABEE 
OF THE DELTA 
By Steve Benedict 
Illustrated by Fred Collins 





* Gabee, a French-Cajun boy of spirit oie f° ale 
and resourcefulness, spends the winter “a Te a 


= 3 i 





trapping with his father in the marshes 





of lower Louisiana. Every lover of the 
outdoors will enjoy Gabee’s exciting 
adventures as he learns the loneliness, 
dangers, disappointments, and joys of a 
trapper’s life. Ages 8 up. $2 


SAM HOUSTON, 
FIGHTER AND LEADER 


By Frances Fitzpatrick Wright 
Illustrated by Robert Burns 


* Fighter, leader, loyal American, Sam Houston’s 
name shines bright in the long list of frontier 
heroes. This thrilling book tells how the handsome, 
restless young man served as soldier, legislator, 
friend to the Indians, and trusted guide to Texas 
on its path to independence and statehood. A 
Makers of America book. Ages 7-11. $1.50 








ABINGDON - COKESBURY e Nashville 2, Tennessee 


In Canada: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
In Australasia: THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, Melbourne, Australia 
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Awards 





—s ANNUAL AWARD of the Institute on Edu- 
cation by Radio-Television, sponsored by 
Ohio State University, for the best children’s radio 
program for out-of-school listening, was given to 

‘Reading Is Fun,” weekly Saturday morning radio 
dramatization of children’s books, presented by 
station KGW, Portland, Oregon, in cooperation 
with the Portland Junior League and the Library 
Association of Portland. The citation reads: 

For a dramatic and authentic portrayal and real- 
istic presentation of the historical backgrounds of 
our country. For excellent motivation for further 
reading of books, both fiction and facts, and for 
the stimulation of interest in local history. For 
production excellently handled by a professional 
staff. 


An estimated 40,000 Kansas school children from 
the fourth through the ninth grades have selected 
Amos Fortune: Free Man by Elizabeth Yates as 
the winner of the first annual William Allen White 
Children’s Book Award sponsored by the William 
Allen White Library at Emporia State College. 
The award will be presented at the fiftieth anni- 
versary meeting of the Kansas Library Association 
next fall. 

Runners-up were The Pony Express by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams; Crazy Horse: Great Warrior of 
the Sioux by Doris Shannon Garst; and The 
Wahoo Bobcat by Joseph Wharton. The award- 
winning book was selected by ballots cast by chil- 
dren in classrooms throughout Kansas after they 
had read all or part of the 18 books on a master 
reading list prepared by a special book selection 
committee. The purpose of the William Allen 
White Children’s Book Award is to encourage 
Kansas school children to read more and better 
books 

The 1953 Atlantic $5,000 nonfiction award made 
by the Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
was made to Kathryn Hulme for The Wild Place. 

On the basis of his book, The White Lady, 
Leonard Dubkin is the recipient of the 1953 
Friends of American Writers award made annually 
for a book with midwestern setting or author. 

Harry W. Hepner, professor of psychology at 
Syracuse University, has been awarded the 1952 
B. C. Forbes Book Prize award of $2,500 for his 
forthcoming book, “The Best Things in Life,” 
which will be published late this summer. 

Herman Wouk, author of The Caine Mutiny, is 
the recipient of the first annual Mizrachi Youth 
Award “in recognition of his distinguished contri- 
butions to the furtherance of traditional Judaism 
and of the inspiration which his noble example of 
personal living has afforded American Jewish 
youth.” 

The children’s book committee of the Child 
Study Association of America has presented cita- 
tions for books which provide, in addition to other 
qualities, the degree of reality that children need 
and for which they are prepared, Recipients of the 
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awards are Claire Huchet Bishop for Twenty and 
Ten and Miriam Powell for Jareb. A special cita 
tion was made to Nora B. Kubie for the sensitive 
handling of the problems of intermarriage and 
pacifism in Joel. 

The Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust has 
granted its thirty-fourth fellowship to Kimball 
Flaccus for the completion of a biography of Edgar 
Lee Masters. 

Honored as the recipient of the 1952 Sigma 
Delta Chi award for foreign correspondents js 
Ernest S. Pisko of the Christian Science Monitor 
for Stalin’s Hoax on the Communists 

The first Dannie Heineman prize of $5,000 “to 
the author of an outstanding book on a high scien 
tific level in the mathematical or physical sciences 
which opens important fields of research” was 
awarded to Dr. Otto Neugebauer for his book 
The Exact Sciences in Antiquit) 

Winners of the Boys’ Clubs of America’s 1953 
Junior Book Awards are: Buffalo Bill by Ingri 
and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire for readers aged 6 to 10 
Benjie and His Family by Sally Scott for 8-1 
year-old readers; A Place for Peter by Elizabet! 
Yates for 10-14-year-olds; Marooned on Ma 
by Lester del Rey for readers 12 to 16; The Traj 
by Kenneth Gilbert for 11-15-year-old readers: an 
True Tales of Buried Treasure by Edward Row 
Snow for boys of 12 and older, and for young 
adults. 

Runners-up in this year's Junior Book Awards 
and recipients of certificates of award aré The 
Black Sombrero by Nanda Ward and Lynd War 
for 6 to 10; The Happy Place by Ludwig Bemel 
mans for 8-11-year-olds; Rick of High Ridge by 
Sara Machetanz, (illustrated by Fred Machetanz) 
for readers aged 9 to 14; and Giant of the Yard 
by Louise Albright Neyhart for 13-18-year-old 
readers. 

For the first time in the eight years sin 


establishment of the awards, a special certificate of 
award is being presented to a publisher for a series 


of books: Garden City Books, Doubleday & CG 
pany for The Real Book Series, which has con 
tinued for the second year to be popular with boy 
from 8 to 14 in Boys’ Clubs 

The Herald Tribune Spring Book Festival nai 
a number of winners. In * ‘ure age group 


the prize went to Pet of ¢ Lydia and Dor 
Freeman; honor books inclu... A psa 'N imed 
Grumms by Bessie F. White: 4 Her 6: Mist 
by Anita Brenner; The Journey of Jos: Ta 


ters by Josephine and Joan Balfour am Wy 
the Moon Is New by Laura Bannon 

Prize book in the middle age group was Capta 
Ramsay's Daughter by Elizabeth Fraser Torjenser 
honor books included All Alone by Claire Hud 
Bishop; Martin Luther by May McNeer and Lyn 
Ward; The First Book of Space Travel by Jeann 
Benedick; The School Train by Helen Acker 


Prize book in the older children’s group was The 


Ark by Margot Benary-Isbert; honor books include 
Ready or Not by Mary Stolz; Girl Trouble by Jan 
L. Summers; The Story of People by May Ede 


and W ‘illiam Crawford Gorgas by Beryl ®% illiam s 


and Samuel Epstein. 


OBITUARIES 
April 1. Atois Kraus 


thor and former instructor at Haverford College: 
in Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania; ninety 
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“The volumes ... have fulfilled the highest hopes of its sponsors. The combination 
of careful scholarly exegesis and imaginative, reverent interpretation of thought 
gives the reader a comprehension of the material which is unique in Biblical 


commentaries.” — John C. Schroeder, Chairman of the Department of Religion, 
Yale University, in the N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


The INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


CHRISTENDOM’S MOST COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 


12 volumes — the only commentary using the complete texts of both 
the REVISED STANDARD and King James Versions. 


VOLUME 10 — 
Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians 
(Published Spring, 1953) 






PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED 
2 
Provides a deeper understanding of the early days of 
Christianity and the life and work of the Apostle Paul. 


VOLUME 1 — General and 
Old Testament Articles; 


This volume will be particularly helpful in con- Genesis; Exodus $8.75 
nection with the current International Uniform 

Sunday School lessons on “Paul and Some of His VOLUME 7 — New Testo- 

Letters’ and “Letters to Churches and Pastors.” ment <itticles; Matthew; 

$8.75 Mark $8.75 

=> COMING SEPTEMBER 14TH — VOLUME 8 — Luke; John 

VOLUME 2 — $8.75 


Unif ize, 67" 10”. 
Leviticus; Numbers; Deuteronomy; ee eee, 


Joshua; Judges; Ruth; Samuel $8.75 All volumes are bound in 
dark blue pyroxylin im- 














The other volumes will appear at half-year pregnated cloth, especially 
intervals until all 12 volumes are published. important for library 
. service. 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY « 


In Canada: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
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(Continued from page 776) 
April 2. Asif ALt, Indian minister to Switzerland, 
former ambassador to Washington, and Urdu poet; 
of a heart attack; in Bern, Switzerland; sixty-four. 
Among his collected poems are U niversal Ego, the 
Arch Rebel; Shadows, and Culled From My Own 
Garden. Early in his career he wrote Constructive 
Non-Cooperation, a book of Gandhian tactics for 
passive disobedience. 
April 2. ALFRED LYON SPENCER, retired teacher 
and businessman, former mayor of Savona, New 
York, and author of Spencer's Roster of Native 
Sons, a compilation of 4,000 sketches of notable 
men and women, including seventy-seven governors 
who came from small upstate New York communi- 
ties; in Savona; seventy-four. 
April 4. CHARLES GRIMM, linguist, author, and 
editor; a retired professor of romance languages at 
Williams College; after a long illness; in Williams- 
town, Massachusetts; fifty-eight. Mr. Grimm, who 
was the author of Etude sur le Roman de Flamenca, 
also edited Seize Petits Contes Tout Modernes and 
Lemercier’s Christophe Colomb. 
April 4. THORNTON OAKLEY of Villanova, an 
artist known especially for his water colors, murals, 
and illustrations; of a heart ailment; in Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania; seventy. His widow, who was Amy 
Ewing before their marriage, is the author of sev- 
eral travel books that he illustrated, among them 
Hill Towns of the Pyrenees, Enchanted Brittany, 
The Heart of Provence, and Scandinavia Beckons. 
April 4. RACHILDE, French woman novelist whose 
books were popular long before the century began; 
in Paris; ninety-one. Rachilde was the pen name 
of Marguerite Eymery, whose best known novels 
were Monsieur Vénus, La Tour d’ Amour, Le Me- 
neur de Louves, and La Jongleuse. For years she 
was a principal critic for Mercure de France, the 
literary magazine founded by her late husband, 
Alfred Valette, and in that field, too, she made her 
mark. 
April 5. PxHitie GeTsoN, physician, author, and 
editor; in Philadelphia; sixty-nine. Dr. Getson, 
who was associate editor of American Physician 
and former editor in chief of The Medical Men- 
tor, was author of several books and technical 
articles on medical subjects. 


April 6. SOLOMON LEON Skoss, author and pro- 
fessor of Arabic and literature at Dropsie College 
for Hebrew and Cognate Learning; a leading 
scholar in the Judeo-Arabic field; in Philadelphia; 
sixty-eight. Among the books of Dr. Skoss, who 
also wrote articles on Arabic topics for many maga- 
zines and other publications, are The Arabic Com- 
mentary of Ali ben Suleiman the Karaite on the 
Book of Genesis and The Hebrew-Arabic Diction- 
ary of the Bible of David ben Abraham al-Fasi. 


April 6. THe Rev. Dr. HuGH BLACK, well known 
preacher, author, lecturer, and professor emeritus 
of practical theology at Union Theological Semi- 
nary; in Upper Montclair, New Jersey; eighty-five. 
Among his written works are Friendship, The 
Dream of Youth, Culture and Restraint, Work, 
The Practice of Self-Culture, Listening to God, 
Comfort, Happiness, Three Dreams, The Open 
Door, and The New World. 


April 9. Cyrit Epwin MitTCHINSON Joab, head 
of the philosophy department of London Univer- 
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sity's Birkbeck College; author, lecturer, n« wspaper 
columnist, magazine writer, civil servant, during 
World War II a popular “regular’’ on a British 
Broadcasting Corporation question-and-answer pro 
gram; in London; after an illness of several months; 
sixty-one. Dr. Joad wrote about fifty books, many 
of them popularizations of philosophical subjects, 
some of them autobiographical. Among them are 
A Guide to Modern Wickedness; The Testament 
of Joad; A Critique of Logical Positivism; The 
Book of Joad; Matter, Life, and Value; and Deca- 
dence. 

April 9. HANS REICHENBACH, internationally 
known authority on logic and the philosophy of 
physics who was noted also for his work in the 
philosophy of mathematics; former European and 
American university professor; in Santa Monica 
California; sixty-one. Dr. Reichenbach, one of the 
world’s foremost philosophers of science, received 
his greatest fame in the academic world as a result 
of his development of the frequency theory of prob 
ability. Before leaving Germany in 1933 in protest 
against the regime of Adolf Hitler, Dr. Reichen 
bach had assumed leadership of a school of thought 
that believed knowledge could never be considered 
as absolute. The author of twelve technical vol- 
umes and eighty-three scientific journal papers, he 
left many unpublished manuscripts. The best known 
of his published works are the Treatise on Prob- 
ability, Experience and Prediction, Element 
Symbolic Logic, and From Copernicus to Einstein 
April 10. GoRDON HALL GEROULD, former chair- 
man of Princeton's department of English; an au 
thority on fiction, medieval literature, and folklore; 
after a long illness; in Asheville, North Carolina: 
seventy-five. Professor Gerould, who recently com- 
pleted Chaucer's Wisdom and Poetic Craft, was a 
prolific writer and editor whose articles appeared 
regularly in learned journals. Among his publica- 
tions were Saint Legends, The Ballad of Tradition 
How to Read Fiction, and The Patterns of Englis/ 
and American Fiction. 

April 10. Dr. CyriL VON BAUMANN, explorer 
and mapmaker, physician, advertising personnel 
specialist, author of children’s books; in New York 
City; sixty-one. 

April 12. THe Rev. Dr. JOHN H. C. Fritz, a 
member of the St. Louis Concordia Seminary fac- 
ulty and author of several theological works, prob 
ably the best-known of which is Pastoral Theolog) 
used as a textbook on the practical side of the 
ministry; of a heart ailment; in Springfield, Illinois; 
seventy-eight. 

April 12. SAMUEL STRAUSS, author, former pub- 
lisher of the New York Evening Globe and at one 
time treasurer of the New York Times; after a 
long illness; in New York City; eighty-three. Since 
his book, American Opportunity, published in 
1935, Mr. Strauss engaged in preparation of an- 
other book pn economic aspects of American life 


April 14. THe Rev. Dr. HARLAN PauL Douc- 
LASS, widely known for his research in the field of 
religion; after a brief illness; in Montclair, New 
Jersey; eighty-two . Dr. Douglass wrote extensively 
and was editor of Christendom from 1938 to 1948 
and of the Ecumenical Review from 1948 to 1950 
A student of church cooperation, he wrote several 
books on the subject—Church Comity, Protestant 
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(Continued from page 778) 
Cooperation in American Cities, Church Unity 
Movements in the United States, and A Decade of 
Objective Progress in Church Unity. His earlier 
works include Christian Reconstruction in the 
South, The New Home Missions, The Little Town, 
The St. Louis Church Survey, The Suburban Trend, 
How Shall Country Youth Be Served, The Church 
in the Changing City, and How to Study The City 
Church 

April 14. FREDERICK LAWRENCE GREEN, British 
novelist, author of Odd Man Out and coauthor of 
the script for the motion picture version of that 
novel; in Bristol, England; fifty-one. Among Mr. 
Green's twelve novels, five of them published in 
the United States, are Julius Penton, On the Night 
of the Fire, and A Flash for the Journey. 

April 14. RoNALD W. GurRNEY, known interna- 
tionally for his contributions to theoretical physical 
chemistry and an author of several books in the 
field; of a cerebral hemorrhage; in New York City; 
fifty-four. Dr. Gurney's text, lonic Processes in 
Solution, was published shortly after his death. 
Among his earlier works is Introduction to Statis- 
tical Mechanics. 

April 14. AiMEE PauL THOMAS, a Philadelphia 
poet and lecturer; author of Not Always Lyric, a 
book of poems; in Philadelphia. 

April 15. CHARLES R. KNIGHT, the country’s pre- 
eminent painter of scenes from the reconstructed 
life of extinct animals; in New York City; seventy- 
eight. Apart from his murals, which adorn the 
walls of many museums, Mr. Knight is represented 
by sculpture and paintings of modern animals, and 
books containing plates of his paintings explained 
by his text. Among his books are: Before the 
Dawn of History, Life Through the Ages, Animals 
of the World, Animal Anatomy and Psychology 
for Art Students, and Prehistoric Man: the Great 
Adventurer. Many scientific texts about paleontol- 
ogy contain Mr. Knight's illustrations. 

April 15. CHARLES MAXWELL McConn, author, 
former dean of Lehigh University and of the New 
York University College of Arts and Sciences; in 
York, Pennsylvania; seventy-one. Among Dr. Mc- 
Conn’'s books are College or Kindergarten? Studies 
Are Not Everything, and Planning for College. 
April 16. WiLLtAM MARSHALL WARREN, dean 
emeritus of the Boston University College of Lib- 
eral Arts, former professor of philosophy; in 
Brookline, Massachusetts; eighty-seven. Dr. War- 
ren, for many years an editorial writer for the 
Boston Herald, was an authority on Boston history 
and the author of Beacon Hill and Boston Univer- 
Sily. 

April 16. E. M. NewMan, travel lecturer and 
writer; in Hollywood; eighty-three. A former as- 
sociate of Burton Holmes, Mr. Newman made eight 
trips around the world, wrote nine travel books, 
and made 158 motion picture travelogs. 

April 17. Freperick WILLIAM ELpDRIDGE-GREEN, 
British expert on color and vision; in Worthing, 
England; eighty-nine. Dr. Edridge-Green’s publi- 
cations include Color Blindness and Color Percep- 
tion, Memory and It; Cultivation, The Physiology 
of Vision, and Science and Pseudo-Science. 

April 22. Armin Orro LEUSCHNER, retired head 
of the University of California's department of 
astronomy; in Berkeley, California; eighty-five. Dr 
Leuschner was the author of Short Methods of De- 
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termining Orbits from Three Observations, Tables 
of Minor Planets Discovered by James Watson 
and many other publications : 
April 23. NORMAN CAMERON, Scottish poet; in 
London(?); forty-eight. Mr. Cameron, who was 
best known for his three volumes of poetry—The 
Winter House, The Work in Hand, and Forgive 
Me Sire—was also a translator of French prose and 
poetry, particularly the works of Francois Villon 
and Arthur Rimbaud. 

April 23. Jacop M. KIRSCHNER, a consultant, 
writer, and lecturer on pattern design; in the 
Bronx, New York City; fifty-nine. Mr. Kirschner 
was the author of Pattern Grading Simplified, Ad- 
vance Pattern Grading Simplified, Lingerie Pattern 
Making and Grading, and a book on fur cutting 
April 24. Dr. Ropert V. SELIGER, psychiatrist 
nationally known for his studies on alcoholism, in- 
cluding his book, Alcoholics Are Sick People, and 
other works; of a cerebral thrombosis; in Balti- 
more; fifty-two. 

April 23. PAUL WHELTON, veteran newspaperman 
and author of numerous novels and mystery stories: 
after a long illness; in Braintree, Massachusetts; 
fifty-eight. Among Mr. Whelton’s books were the 
detective stories, Death and the Devil, Call the 
Lad) Indiscreet, Angels Are Painted Fair, Women 
Are Skin Deep, and Pardon My Blood 

April 26. RIAN JAMES, author of seventeen books 
and more than a score of plays and film works 
who had been a newspaper columnist, foreign cor- 
respondent, parachute jumper, stunt man, air mail 
pilot, Air Corps lieutenant, vaudeville actor, fic- 
tion writer, director, and producer; after a four- 
month illness; in Newport Beach, California; fifty- 
three. Among Mr. James's books are: Love Is a 
Racket; Loudmouth; Hat-Check Girl; Crooner 
Some Call It Love; White Parade; Ladies in Wait 
ing; Little World; Not Made in Heaven; All About 
New York, An Intimate Guide; and Dining in 
New York, an Intimate Guide. 

April 26. HasTINGs Lyon, retired lawyer, author 
and former associate professor of finance at Colum 
bia University’s School of Business; of a heart 
attack; in New York City; seventy-six. With Her 
man Block, Mr. Lyon wrote Edward Coke, Oracle 
of the Law, a work about the lord chief justice of 
Britain. Mr. Lyon was the author of Corporation 
Finance; Principles of Taxation; Investment; The 
Constitution and the Men Who Made It; Corpora 
tions and Their Financing; Determinant f the 
Rate of Interest; Risk, Profit and Lo Dictator 
ship of the Proletariat in the United States; Livin 
on the Public Debt; and The Economy and It 
Money. 

April 27. ARTHUR HOBART HERSCHEL, investment 
management counselor and author of Care and Se 
lection of Investments; in Westerly, Rhode Island 
eighty-three. 

April 27. Maupd GONNE MaAcBripE, Irish patriot 
and author of the autobiography, Servant of the 
Queen; in Dublin; eighty-six 

April 29. JoserH S. DIAMOND of New York, noted 
internist, in Paris; seventy-one. Dr. Diamond, who 
at the age of sixty-nine wrote a novel, Door of 
Hope, on the life of a Romanian immigrant, did 
most of his writing—including thirty-five mono 
graphs of experimental work—on the gastrointesti 
nal tract. He was also a contributor to a number 
of Jewish periodicals 
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Fall highlights from BARNES 


The Encyclopedia Of Sports v.ises eaivion 


by FRANK G. MENKE 


This all-new edition of the famous Encyclopedia 
js the most extensive collection of sports data 
ever assembled—a complete, full-sweep survey 
of every sport known to man. Leading authorities 
have been consulted in the preparation of the 
history of each sport, many of which may be 
traced back to antiquity. Here, with each sport, 


The Horse +, 0.s.xays 


The most soundly informative and useful book 
ever written on the horse! The five sections of the 
book concentrate upon the links in what is called 
the horse production chain—Judging, Breeding 
and Selection, Feeding, Management and Mar- 
keting. The discussions in the text cut across the 
entire field of horse production, laying stress 


are all the records, the now-legendary champi- 
ons, the fundamental rules, basic equipment, and 
diagrams of playing areas. Over 750 pages long, 
the book will be set in easy-to-read type, with an 
all-encompassing index. Coming October 21 


Illustrated Probable price $7.50 


upon the problems of parasites, horse-shoeing 
and equitation, and with chief emphasis upon 
the light-leg horse. Here is a book that will find 
wide distribution not only among breeders, 
dealers and horse lovers, but also in college 
libraries and classrooms. Coming September 21 

$7.50 


Pictorial History of American Ships 


by JOHN DURANT 


This magnificent text and picture book, the only 
volume of its kind, gives an entertaining and in- 
formative account of maritime America from 
the Indian canoe to the modern blue-ribbon liner. 
The Panama Canal, the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition, the Erie Canal, the showboats of the Mis- 
sissippi, slaving ships and the latest man-made 


leviathans are kere. John Durant, well known for 
his previous books, has uncovered many little- 
known facts to produce a book that is not only 
the story of shipping, but also the story of Amer- 
ica. Coming November 16 


350 illustrations, with 8 full-color pages $10.00 


The Greatest Sports Stories 


from The Chicago Tribune 


From the pages of one of America’s greatest 
sports-reporting papers, from the pens of its ace 
sports writers, and edited by the top sports writer 
of them all—comes this thrill-packed collection. 
Like its popular predecessor, The Greatest Sports 
Stories from The New York Times, it gives on- 


Edited by ARCH WARD 


the-spot accounts of sporting events that made 
history. Men like Westbrook Pegler, Rex Beach, 
Ring Lardner, and Paul Gallico are all here, 
along with a stellar collection of reporters, whose 
eye-witness stories cover more than fifty drama- 
filled years. Coming October 28 $5.00 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 
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A BUSY MOTHER, and, at fifty, a grandmother, 
Rosamond (Neal) du Jardin (Rosamond du 
Jar’ din) began her writing career “while my first 
two babies were taking their naps.” Today, one 
hundred short stories and eleven novels later, she 
is most widely known as the author of junior fiction 
noted for its honesty, naturalness, humor, and au- 
thentic teen-age accent. 

Rosamond Neal was born in the small town of 
Fairland, Hlinois, on July 22, 1902, the daughter of 
Ida May (McConkey) and Edgar Neal. She was 
of Scotch and Irish descent on her mother’s side, 
English and Welsh on her father’s. When she was 
two, her father, who earlier had taught school, 
moved the family to Chicago, where he went into 
detective work, and she has lived in that city and 
its suburbs ever since. 

Mrs. du Jardin recalls her childhood with pleas- 
ure. She became “what amounted to an only child” 
w hen her only brother died in infancy, but says she 
was “never conscious of the loneliness often asso- 
ciated with that situation.” Her choice of a writing 
career, she feels, may have been affected by life in 
a family of readers, where she read freely of every- 
thing from Sherlock Holmes to Shakespeare. 

In Chicago, she attended the Barnard Elementary 
School and was graduated in 1919 from the Morgan 
Park High School (where she was a reporter and 
art editor on the school paper) “into the billing 
department” of Charles A. Stevens and Company, 
where she remained until her marriage, on August 
28, 1925, to Victor du Jardin, a Chicago business 
executive. 

Mrs. du Jardin’s first writing was humorous 
verse. Encouraged by her husband's insistence that 
she hire household help and devote more time to 
writing, she decided to try her hand at fiction, which 
sold at first to the Chicago Daily News and other 
syndicated markets. Since then, about a hundred of 
her short stories have appeared in such magazines 
as Red Book, American, McCall's, Good House- 
keeping, Liberty, Cosmopolitan, Mademoiselle, and 
foreign publications, English, Swedish, Danish, and 
Austrian among them. She has also authored short 
radio plays presented on such radio programs as 
“Silver Theater,” “Stars Over Hollywood,” and 
“Aunt Jenny's Stories,’ and for a time wrote, 
though she did not originate, a radio serial script 
called “Arnold Grimm's Daughter.” 


Her early novels, the first of which appeared in 
1935, were for adults. All Is Not Gold, Only Love 
Lasts (1937), Honorable Estate (1943), Brief 
Glory (1944), and Tomorrow Will Be Fair 
(1946), met with fair but reserved reviews. 


They were succeeded, in 1949, by Practicall) 
Seventeen, a first-person account of Tobey Heydon, 
her family, and her first beau, which marked Mrs. 
du Jardin’s departure into the junior novel. The 
book, which was recommended by May Lamberton 
Becker and praised by Esther Gorey in the Librar) 
Journal for the “welcome spontaneity’’ produced 
by its first-person technique, has had six printings 
and appeared in Braille and Swedish, as well as 
in the American edition. 

Wait for Marcy (1950), Mrs. du Jardin’s sec- 
ond teen-age novel, received uniformly favorable 
reviews, among them Margaret Scoggin’s reference 
to it the New York Herald Tribune Book Revieu 
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Rosamond du 





Orlin R. Koh 


as ‘a completely authentic report on the teen age 
with its hopes and fears—and in its very accents 

In Class Ring (1951), a sequel to Practically 
Seventeen, E. E. Frank commented in the Librar) 
Journal, the subject “is treated practically an 
sanely and will exert far more influenc ‘ "than in 


numerable lectures by parents and teache It 
is well written and wholesome. . Other critical 
comment was unanimous in praise of the book, and 
of its successor, Double Date (1952), describing 


the lives of twin teen-age girls. Marcy Catche 
(also 1952), a sequel to the first Marcy book, als: 
met with consistently favorable comment, includin 
the remark of Polly Goodwin in the Chicago Sw 
day Tribune that “the author again shows why 
she is such a favorite. For she seems to know just 
what makes them tick and writes about 
close to their teen-age hearts 

Boy Trouble (1953), Mrs. du Jardin’s mos 
cent publication, is another Tobey Heydon | 
and reviews of it were generally enthusiasti 
in her other stories,’ commented Polly Goodw 
“the author shows her love and understanding 
the modern teen-ager, her knowledge that all the 
fun and foolishness, the waverings 
ings, are part of growing up. 

Mrs. du Jardin, who is currently at work on 
“Double Feature,” a new book about twins Par 
and Penny of Double Date to be published in the 
fall, is a vivacious woman of 5’ 4” and medium 
weight (130 pounds) with blue eyes and light 
brown hair. She has three children, Jacqueline Neal 
(Mrs. F. William Clemenson, Jr.), Victor Jr., and 
Judith Carol, “a built-in critic’ for her mother's 
books who is now in her ‘teens 

A Presbyterian in her church affiliation and a 
Republican in politics, Mrs. du Jardin is a mem 
ber of the Midland Authors and Scribblers groups 
Her favorite recreations are sports, hobbies—golf 
bridge, dancing, badminton and travel, especially 
leisurely motor trips to off-the-beaten-path places 
As reading, she says she has too many favorite 
authors and books to list, “my tastes being broad 
and not too discriminating.” JANE Mappox 
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A POPULAR GUIDE TO GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, 


by W. Philip Leidy, lists over 2,500 titles of government publications that 
will be of interest to most all your readers. Every field, from child care 
to aviation, is covered, and the average cost of these expertly written 
only 15c—and many of them are free. The GUIDE will 
provide a great service to your library and to your readers. $3.00 


pamphlets is 


GRANGER’S INDEX TO POETRY: Fourth Edition hes been 


completely revised and enlarged. Indexing every important anthology 
of poetry from 1895 through 1950, the new edition contains, in addition 
to all the features of previous editions, a combined Title Index and First 
Line Index; it also contains a new Subject Index. Over 1,200 pages of 
titles and first lines, 350 pages of authors’ names, and 100 pages of 
subjects. $35.00 





The new STUDY ABROAD: VOLUME V lists information on 


42,000 individual fellowships, scholarships, and training grants offered 
throughout the world (4,000 more than last year). Awards for Cambodia, 
Viet Nam, Japan, and Puerto Rico are listed for the first time. Although 
this volume covers 1952-1953 specifically, most of the awards will be re- 
peated for the next one or two academic years. The VACATION STUDY 
SUPPLEMENT, containing information on about 480 vacation courses, 
study tours, and work camps in 36 countries during 1953, is now also 








available. Most awards are also available for coming years. Unesco 
publications. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 BROADWAY, N. Y. 27 


Study Abroad, Volume V, $2.00 
Vacation Study Supp., 50c 


Unesco's COURIER, written in a simple style and heavily illustrated, con- 
tains news, articles, and pictures of Unesco's doings all over the world 
and of events of cultural interest. Published monthly. $2.00 a year; 
20c each. 


To acquaint your readers with one of the most important organizations 


in contemporary history there is THE CONCISE. HANDBOOK OF 
THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE. i: i: put out by the Council itself and 


gives the Council's aims, members, composition, and powers, and tells of 
its achievements in the political, social, economic, legal, defense, and 
cultural fields. A Council of Europe publication. 30¢ 





Publishers of The Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer of the World 
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sia | AM AS SOUTHERN as cow peas and corn- 
bread,” says Sara Jenkins, whose latest 
novel, The Happy People (1953), is a People’s 
Book Club selection. This statement is true of 
both Miss Jenkins and her books, but it is just as 
true that both she and her books are also spiced 
with pepper sauce. It is this element in her nature 
that keeps her books from being saccharine and 
makes her characters not only southern, but uni- 
versal. 

Sara Jenkins is, on her father's side, of French 
Huguenot and Welsh ancestry; on her mother's side 
“mixed British.’ She was born in 1905 in Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico, where her father, Isaac Cheyney 
Jenkins, and her mother, the former Jane Percival 
Raiford, were in the mission field. Reared in Flor- 
ida, she has lived in all sections of the state. She 
attended high school in Gainesville, Florida. In 
Wesleyan College, at Macon, Georgia, she majored 
in journalism and English and won all the short 
fiction prizes. Though her journalism professor 
told her, “You may have some talents, but writing 
isn't one of them,”’ she kept right on teaching her 
how to write. After her graduation Miss Jenkins 
began teaching in Florida—English in Brewster; 
English and journalism in Lakeland; journalism 
and creative writing in Miami. 

Her first novel was written at the age of seven, 
but it was a complete steal from David Copperfield. 
She kept on writing and sold a few articles. For 
twenty years her sophisticated short stories brought 
only rejection slips. Finally, she changed her type 
of material. Basing it on her father’s family in 
Georgia (her father and his five brothers were 
Methodist ministers) she wrote We Gather To- 
gether (1949), the story of the Gordon Clan from 
1910-1940, as told by the child Jennie. This book 
the New York Herald Tribune called “an undis- 
tinguished, but pleasant and forthright first novel.” 

Her next book was The Lost Lamp (1950), 
which tells of the Reverend George Winfree whose 
decreasing tact ied to increasing demotions, until 
a series of crises made him more understanding of 
people. The novel was “highly recommended” by 
R. P. Tubby in the Library Journal and won an 
immediate success, being chosen a Family Book- 
shelf selection. It was later brought out as a talk- 
ing book by the National Foundation for the Blind 
and was printed in Braille. 

Her third “preacher novel,’ Brand New Parson 
(1951), tells of a young Methodist minister's first 
pastorate in a small southern town in the 1900's, 
his troubles, and his triumphs. It was a People’s 
Book Club choice. Her most recent book, Happy 
People, is again a story about a young Methodist 
minister who is torn with the struggle to find per- 
sonal happiness and at the same time to devote his 
energies to his duties. The New York Herald 
Tribune comments: “Planned and resolved with 
neat craftsmanship, the story has its own inevitabil- 
ity; and, though Adie te occasionally on the sen- 
timental, it is redeemed by a searching insight.” 

Miss Jenkins has repeatedly tried to write other 
types of books besides the “preacher stories.’” Her 
Good Shepherdess, (1950) and Crime and Miss 
Olivia (1952), both written under the pseudonym 
of Joan Sargent, were ignored by the critics. In 
1951, she wrote Year in Paradise, the story of a 
shy young northern school teacher's first year in a 
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Sara Jenkins 





SARA JENKINS 


small mining town in central Florida. Of this 
Charlotte Capers of the New York Times said 
“Miss Jenkins’s wholesome little story seems des 
tined to enjoy a brisk circulation in lending librar- 


ies.’ She is at present working on an historical 
novel about Florida in 1821. 
In 1952, Sara Jenkins married James L. Cun 


ningham, a Miami builder and real estat 
He built her a new home with a studio 
writing, but because she was accustomed to 
on the corners of her time—on buses, in restauran 
—she could not stand the silence and the 
pressure. Therefore, she set up her typewriter in a 
house her husband was building, a amid the 
noise of hammers and saws she could work 

Miss Jenkins is a short, plump, friendly persor 
with hazel eyes and brown hair. She likes people 
plays, music; she enjoys cooking. Above all. sh 
likes to travel—on freighters, buses “where every 
body tells you his life story,’’ planes, automobiles 
and trains. “I think I would have liked stag 
coaches.”” She has traveled in Central Amer 
Mexico, the Caribbean, most of Europe. She is 
Democrat by inheritance, independent by nature 
“Presbyterian since my marriage in spite of my 
writing Methodist, as I no doubt always will.” Of 
course, she likes to read—Dickens and Kennetl 
Roberts, Pearl Buck and Thorne Smith, Steinbeck 
and murder stories. Perhaps it is because she i 
both a reader and a writer that she has been s 
generous with the young Miami Public Library, t 
whose Florida Author Collection she has giver 
photographs, manuscripts, and galleys 

Miss Jenkins is that rare person, an admittedh) 
happy one. As she says, “This is my last year of 
teaching. I will have finished the twenty-five neces 
sary for retirement, want to write, have a new 
house, and an almost new husband. I'm quite as 
contented as these notes [made for this biography] 
and the books I write sound.’ 

HELGA H. EASON 
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THANK YOU, LIBRARIANS! 


Your selection of McCall's for the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature greatly enhances the help- 
fulness of our magazine to its millions of femi- 


nine readers. 


Mc Call’s 


More women than ever in history — 4,446,146 each 
month—read today’s exciting new McCall’s. They, and 
others, will welcome this comprehensive indexing of 
McCall's timely articles, features and stories serving 
women's special interests. 

McCall's subscriptions are 1 year $2.50; 2 years $4; 


3 years $6. 


NOTED THIS CHANGE? 


Redbook changed 4 years ago from a magazine 
for the general public to one produced exclusively 


for young people, married and single. 


Redbook 


Everything in today’s provocative Redbook—fact or fic- 
tion—is edited for men and women from 18 to 35. And 
in May 1953, Redbook, now known as “The Magazine 
for Young Adults,’ began its second half-century with 
a net paid circulation of 2,040,369, also the highest yet 
reached. 


Redbook subscriptions are 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 
3 years $7.50. 


McCALL CORPORATION 
Publisher of McCall’s and Redbook 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Established 1870 





Outstanding in 
June McCall’s 


WHAT IT’S LIKE TO BE 

A BRIDE TODAY ... 

33 pages on today’s bride—how 
she thinks, acts, dresses, deco- 
rates, keeps house, cooks — in- 
cluding Wedding Etiquette by 
Amy Vanderbilt and McCall's 
Personal Story of a marriage. 


IS YOUR CHILD HEADED 
FOR TROUBLE? 

Selwyn James tells how to detect 
potential delinquency early; what 
to do about it. 


TEACHER OF THE YEAR 

A 36-year-old mother wins Mc- 
Call’s annual award as Teacher 
of the Year. Her group teaching 
methods are fresh and appealing. 
Her students learn how to live! 


Outstanding in 
June Redbook 


CAN WE GIVE CHILDREN 
BETTER TEETH? 

Redbook cites reasons for and 
against fluoridating drinking 
water, in an unprejudiced report 
that reveals whether it might 
benefit our children, 


I'M THINKING 

OF JANE... 

Lillian Smith, author of ‘Strange 
Fruit,” tells the poignant true 
story of one girl's victory over the 
senseless stigma of epilepsy. 


WHAT CALIFORNIA 

OFFERS YOU 

Is the Golden State really a para- 
dise for youth—or a land of de- 
spair? Kenneth Robb has facts 
for every restless young Ameri- 
can! 
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Modern Design helps make 
Our Library Furniture the best 





Designed for using . . . for convenience and 
beauty and long life—that’s what our Mod- 
ern Design means. Add to that the finest of 
workmanship and materials and our 30 years 
of experience, and you have some of the 
reasons why our Library Equipment is the 
finest you can buy. And yet, despite its 
superiority, it costs you no more than ordi- 
nary library furniture. 


Write today for free catalog and prices 
Our “Timed Delivery” means faster service 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. 


Dependable service since 1922 for Library Equipment Systems & Supplies 
36 West 20th Street New York 11, N.Y. 








Takes 2 minutes! Costs 2 cents! 


BIND MAGAZINES WITH A BRUSH... 
and amazing Demco NORBOND 


LIQUID PLASTIC CONCENTRATE 


Bind a whole volume of back numbers with < brush! Demco's 
NORBOND dries in minutes to a transparent, flexible, 
unbelievably strong binding. Ends bundle-tying. Saves lost or 
mislaid back numbers. 


PROTECT 
COVERS... 


Quickly-applied clear coating of 
NORBOND gives current num- 
bers a slick, flexible, permanent 
cover. Covers won't rip or crease 
— last months longer! we 

Write for illustrated NORBOND folder. ] R B 0 ND 


‘ORARY 
“ CoNCENTRE 


DEMCO israry supPLIES \ <a 
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Nothing is too good for his little ‘“dreamboat!’’ Candy twice a 
| week; a corsage before every dance; her slightest wish a command. 
Treats her as if made of glass. 


Not so with books! Oh! No! Hurls them into a corner as he 
yelps, “What's for supper, Mom?” Uses them as a handy do-all 
for flattening stamps, for a footrest or for a stepladder. 

So the next time you have your “teen-age battered’’ books re- 
bound, insure their life with HOLLISTON ROXITE LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM. For HOLLISTON BUCKRAM is tough, water re- 
pellent, dust resistant and comes in bright colors that stay fresh. 

No matter where your books are bound, if they're bound in 


HOLLISTON BUCKRAM, they'll come back as fresh and clean 
as the day they left. 





THE HOLLISTON MILLS, inc. TO THE BINDER . , . 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS pong = een 
NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





ily with full clean coverage, 
































Our Most 
Important Book of ’53 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN PARADE 


The Portrait of America 
that Europe Acclaims 


By H.-J. Duteil, 


trans. by Fletcher Pratt 


This is the way contemporary America and 
Americans look to an important segment of 
Europe. Here are some representative re- 
actions from abroad and some of the first 
reviews here. 

w 


“A truly critical appraisal of America... 
brilliant . . . executed with elegance and 
talent.”"—LE FIGARO, Paris 


“Certainly the best book we have read on 
the United States.’""—LE PEUPLE, Brussels 
° 


“This astonishing book is the work of a 
French journalist who lived in the U.S. 
from 1941 to 1947; it has been a best-seller 
abroad for some years and has met with 
acclaim in the European press—Left Wing, 
center, and Right Wing—as an accurate 
portrait of American life . . . M. Duteil 
offers observations about us that are truly 
revealing . . . and shocking.” —THE NEW 
YORKER 
* 
“My advice is to read him for excitement 
and entertainment and to see how we look 
to others. This tart-tongued Frenchman 
gives us one of the sharpest goings-over we 
have had in a long time. He loves us 
but. . . . So read this book—and hold on 
to your hat!"—JOHN BARKHAM in 
SATURDAY REVIEW SYNDICATE 
6 

“Mr. Duteil is no stage Frenchman; his 
book is the work of a cultivated and sensi- 
tive man who by and large turned a friend- 
ly and intelligent gaze on the foibles, 
follies, and complexities of the American 
nation . . . well worth studying. . .”"— 


N.Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


... which we think entitles this book to 
an important place on your library shelf. 


Cloth. 321 pp. $3.75 


Generous library discount. 


TWAYNE PUBLISHERS 


34 East 23d Street New York 10 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





Epitor’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers fo 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible fo 


Opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Minnesota Censorship Bill Defeated 


To the Editor: 

On April 21 the legislature of the state of 
Minnesota adjourned without passing the censor- 
ship legislation which had been introduced to 
“tighten up” the existing state law on obscene 
literature. 

The proposed legislation would have made it 
possible to ban from libraries any books contain- 
ing immoral language, or any publication or pic- 
ture “tending toward the corruption of the morals 
of youth.” 

In the public hearings on the bill, librarians, 
booksellers, professors, and clergymen opposed its 
passage, on the following grounds. 

Minnesota already has a statute adequately cov- 
ering obscene literature, and the problem, there- 
fore, is one of its application and enforcement, 
rather than a newer and “tighter” law. The present 
statute provides for evaluating any publication or 
work of art as a whole, whereas the proposed law 
could rule out many great literary works on the 
basis of a single objectionable passage. Such clas- 
sics as the Arabian Knights and the works of 
Shakespeare, Chaucer, Boccaccio, Zola, Rabelais, 
and Jonathan Swift would be vulnerable under the 
proposed law. 

The new legislation was also opposed on the 
grounds that its language was subject to such wide 
interpretation, in banning works “tending toward 
the corruption of morals,” etc. Moreover, the spon- 
sors of the bill failed to specify what they had in 
mind in the way of enforcement machinery, except 
in a handbill stating ‘‘we want the state bureau of 
criminal apprehension to have a part in the stop- 
ping of . .. this rot.” 

Following the initial hearings, the sponsors of 
the bill altered its language so that their final pro- 
posal simply amended the present statute so it 
would cover “wholesalers” specifically, as well as 
retailers of publications, and so as to increase 
penalties for violations, with a higher maximum 
fine for sale to minors. 

When the legislature adjourned, the entire new 
proposal had been killed in committee, so the 
original law, as it appears in Minnesota Statutes, 
1949, remains in force as before. 

Thanks are due to the Twin Cities Book Round 
Table, the informal committee of professional 
people who opposed the proposed legislation, and 
numerous others, including alert housewives, for 
the defeat of what might otherwise have become a 
dangerous, though well-intended law. 

E, B. STANFORD 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Donnelly Fund 


To the Editor: 

As a living memorial to June Richardson Don- 
nelly, a fund in her name is being raised. At first to 
be used as a loan fund for students interested in 
library training, it can later be changed to a scholar- 
ship fund should the principal grow to a size to 
make this possible. 

To many of us who know Miss Donnelly, this 
living memorial in her honor seems both highly 
suitable and long overdue. During her many years 
as a practicing librarian and as an educator of li- 
brarians, she was always a living force in the world 
of books and people who are concerned with books. 
A memorial that would honor her now and at the 
same time advance the profession to which she 
devoted her life would, we believe, please Miss 
Donnelly more than anything else that could be 
done for her. 

After ten years of teaching and experience in 
various fields, Miss Donnelly came to Simmons in 
1913 as librarian and as director of the School of 
Library Science. She retired in 1937, and now lives 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, 

We are sure that the June Richardson Donnelly 
Fund wil! interest all Simmons graduates as well 
as the friends of Miss Donnelly and the school, and 
that they will wish to contribute generously to it. 
Checks should be made payable to Simmons Col- 
lege, and sent to the School of Library Science, 
Simmons College, Boston 15, Massachusetts. A 
gift book of remembrance will be kept by the sec- 
retary of the committee. 

HELEN BurGEsSs HOGAN 
For The June Richardson 
Donnelly Fund Committee 


Subject Heading Code Preparation 


David J. Haykin, whose Subject Headings a Prac- 
tical Guide was published early in 1952, has begun 
the preparation of a code of rules governing the 
assignment of subject headings. He is planning to 
complete the code in about a year, and invites ques- 
tions, problems and suggestions which would make 
the book more complete. (Please address him c/o 
The Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C.) 

The code is to consist of two parts, the first de- 
voted to rules of general application, the second 
to specific groups and types of headings and to 
headings in various subject fields. Among the topics 
treated in the first part will be the following: 1, 
what the subject cataloger must know beforehand 
in order to cope with a given book; 2, the aid 
offered by the book in hand and by works of ref- 
erence; 3, when are no subject headings required 
and when do references take the place of headings; 
4, when are two or more headings required (for 
the single topic treated in the book and for more 
than one topic) ; 5, when is subdivision required; 
6, subdivisions of general application; 7, subdivi- 
sions applicable to various subject fields and vari- 
ous kinds of books (e.g., when the several kinds 
of place, time, and language subdivisions are ap- 
plicable). 

Examples of the specific topics which will be 
treated in the second part: 1, Art subdivided by 
name of place and by ethnic or local adjective, how 
distinguished; 2, how public buildings are named 

(Continued on page 792) 
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BIND-ART 


HANDY SQUEEZE BOTTLE 
WITH THE 


NEW SPOUT 









Easy to apply 
where needed 


BIND-ART—the wonderful Liquid Plastic 
Adhesive for mending library materials—is 
supplied in a handy squeeze bottle, sow 
made with a long spout! This new spout 
makes it easy to apply Bind-Art in hard-to- 
get-at places. Just point, and squeeze! Pro- 
vides a transparent, flexible mend for books, 
pamphlets, pictures, documents, etc. Get 
yours now! 


Prices for BIND-ART LIQUID PLASTIC ADHESIVE 


I bot. 3 bot. 6bot. 12 bot. 48 bot. 

Soz. $1.95 $1.85 ea $1.75 ea $1.60 ea $1.50 ea 
1 bot. 4 bot. & bot. 12 bot. 
32 0z. $5.25 $5.00ea $4.9 ea $4.80 ca 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
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a book that traces the need for food 
if man is to progress 





AND 


HISTORY 


by E. Parmalee Prentice 


Authoritative study of the relationship 
between improved agricultural meth- 
ods and increased productivity in 
every field of human endeavor. 288 
pages. illustrated. 


a tale of the rise of tortured 
humanity from the lowest levels of 
degraded poverty, this book ends 
upon a note of hope 

—Economic Journal of London 


$5.00 at bookstores 


or direct from publisher 


Send for free folder 
listing 
“BOOKS for LIBERTARIANS” 


... books every freedom-loving 
American should read. 


Bile 


The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 
Caldwell, Idaho 
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(Continued from page 791) 

in the catalog and which see and see also references 
are needed; 3, strikes—general, industry-wide, lim. 
ited to a given firm or plant—how named and pro- 
vided with references; 4, language dictionaries— 
English, bilingual, polyglot; 5, subject dictionaries 
—English, in two or more languages; et 

The difference between Mr. Haykin’s Guide and 
the code is that the Guide tells primarily how to 
devise subject headings, whereas the code will tel] 
how to apply them to books. 


16th Edition 


Goals for the 16th edition of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification are being recommended by the Spe- 
cial Advisory Committee on the DC which was 
appointed by the ALA Division of Cataloging and 
Classification. Basic problems under consideration 
are the reduced schedules and the re¢ locations in 
edition 15. 

The committee recommends that edition 16 
be a sound classification system which can be ap- 
plied by general libraries, large or small, whether 
those libraries use detailed or broad classificatiun: 
2, that edition 16 incorporate the best features of 
both edition 14 and of edition 15; 3, that al 
requests for expansions and changes be given care- 
ful consideration; 4, that relocation of subjects be 
made sparingly and only upon overwhelming need 
and demand; and also that the generally accepted 
features of edition 15 should be included in abridged 
7, scheduled for publication in the summer of 1953 


, 
i Specinc 


In order to obtain the opinions and advice of 
users of the DC the DC editorial office an 
special advisory committee have cooperat 
paring a questionnaire on relocations. This 
tionnaire has been distributed to some 900 publi 
college, university, school, and special lil 
both large and small. 








Comments on the goals for the 16th edition will 
be welcomed by the committee and may be sent 
to the chairman, Janet Dickson, at Pennsylvania 
State College Library, State College, Pennsylvania 


N. Y. Certification Exam 


The second annual certification examination f 
public librarians in New York State will 
on June 20, 1953, in Buffalo, Syracuse, Elmira 
Albany, and New York City. This examination i 
intended for persons who desire to obtain a publi 
librarian’s professional certificate and for } 
who wish to be placed on a civil servi 
list for permanent appointment in the first two pr 
fessional classes of positions in public libraries un 
der civil service in New York state. It may be taken 
for either one of these purposes or simultaneo 
for both. 





Applications to take the examination for certt 
fication purposes must be filed with the Library 
Extension Division. Separate announcements of this 
same examination have been issued by the Civil 
Service Department and anyone who wishes to | 
placed on a Civil Service eligible list as a resi 
of the examination must file a separate appli n 
with the New York State Civil Service Department 
Albany, New York. 

Requirements for admission are (1) four years 


l 


of college plus a year of library training in an aj 








(Continued on page 799) 
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VISIBILITY. Fully exposed magazine covers 
protected by thick (.040”) flexible plastic. 
SMART. Visible aluminum spine metal between 
two ribbons of color—choice of four colors. 
DURABLE, Extremely rugged, wear-resistant 
plastic; cannot fray nor peel; not fool-proof but 


Penny Pincher 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 








Coa enty het 





TRADE MARK 





tough. ELECTRONIC BONDING. No adhe- 
sives, rivets nor thread—strong bonds and soft 
cushion backs. METAL PARTS. Simple wire 
snapout bar only. WASHABLE. Resists water, 
grease, mildew. ECONOMICAL. A real budget- 
stretcher. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 


oy, 


Edited by R. D. Macleod, F.L.A. 


American librarians interested in the library movement and 
in library opinion overseas will find this magazine both in- 
forming and bracing. Its contributors include outstanding 
writers such as Dr E. A. Savage of Edinburgh, Dr Arundell 
Esdaile late of the British Museum, Mr L. R. McColvin City 
Librarian of Westminster, Mr Charles Nowell City Librarian 
of Manchester, Mr W. C. Berwick Sayers of Croydon, Mr R. H. 
Hill of the National Central Library of London, Dr W. R. 
Cunningham of Glasgow University—to mention a few British 
names. Contributors from other countries have included Pro- 
fessor Ernest J. Reece, Dr Milton J. Ferguson, Mr Charles R. 
Sanderson, Mr Irving Lieberman, Mr Guy R. Lyle, and con- 
tributors from France, Germany and Russia. The regular 
articles represent high quality, while the professional reviews 
of library publications are eminently cathartic and objective. 
We solicit your direct subscription. 


— 


Subscription Rate: 


$2.00 per annum post free 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street Glasgow, Scotland 
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"COMPACT AND LUCID’ 


FREE INDIA 
IN ASIA 


by WERNER LEVI 


Since the publication of this 
book a few months ago, it has 
receiv ed outstanding praise from 
reviewers in many magazines 
and newspapers. Written by a 
professor of political science at 
the University of Minnesota, the 
volume provides a clear and dis- 
passionate background explana- 
tion for the progress of current 
events in a critical area of the 
world. 

Here is what some of the re- 
viewers say about this book: 


“A compact and lucid discus- 
sion of India’s foreign relations 


since 1947.” A.L.A. Booklist. 


“A valuable thing about this 
book is its up-to-dateness.” New 
York Times. 


“Has a firm basis in facts and 
objectivity.” Annals of Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 


“The kind of book which 
should be read by Congressmen 
and the advisers of President 
Eisenhower.” Review of Poli- 
tics. 


“Should be on the reading list 
of anyone interested in the Far 
East.” Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, 


“Forthright and thought-pro- 
voking.” Saturday Review. 


With map and index $2.75 
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For Your Library 


*A New Volume of Americana 


LORE and LEGENDS of BASEBALL 


By MAC DAVIS 
A gold mine of 





we > » ve lore and legends 
Ly eX eo, for baseball 
| wy * lovers r — 
ue me | pieces, DriSKly 
5 MPP wri tten of 
/ BASEBALL greats of the 
game and 
Er | games of the 

i greats. 
—Virginia 
at Kirkus 


Pee mo 








ILLUS. $2.95 





INSIGHT INTO ASTRONOMY 
By LEO MATTERSDORF 


book for classroom or 
home reading... elementary facts are 
clearly outlined. —Virginia Kirkus 
The material has been carefully selected 
so as to make an interesting 

—Library fe 


A sound basic 


ILLUSTRATED $3.50 


YOUNG SAND HILLS COWBOY 


By FRANCIS LYNDE KROLL 
author of Young Sioux Warrior 


Told in simple, easy reading style, this 
thrilling story is at once a great adven- 
ture and an education in the ways of the 
famed American West. 
ILLUSTRATED $2.50 LIST 
Also available in Grade 
ing $2.69 NET 


A Library Bind- 


YOUNG READERS 
RAILROAD STORIES 
By CHARLES COOMBS 


In these fast moving stories of trains 

and engines, youngsters play an impor- 

tant part. 

“Stout tales of Boy Heroes.” 
—Virginia Kirkus 

ILLUSTRATED $2.50 LIST 


LIBRARY BINDING $2.69 NET 


LANTERN PRESS, INC. 
PUBLISHERS 


257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 




















TWO VITAL QUESTIONS 


Why Pray? and After Death—What? 
By William Postell Witsell, D.D. 
Two vital subjects, splendidly 

treated. A book which will be 


a source of help, comfort and 
inspiration. Cloth, Price $2.50 


FOR DAYS OF CRISIS 


(A Book of Prayers) 
By John Henry Frizzell 
A second volume of devout 
prayers and benedictions that 
will be of special interest to stu- 


dents, ministers and lay readers. 
Cloth, Price $1.75 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20 

















BALD EAGLE PRESS - STATE COLLEGE, PA. 





This is the fourth full-length 
" book on Korea by Robert 
oqndias Oliver, and it ts by all odds the 
in best of the lot. It ts in some 
respects the most informative 
ind the most moving of any 
f the analyses of the Korean 
conflict that have come to this 
reviewer's attention 


There is an abundance of 
cholarship in this book and 
ample documentation, both sta- 
tistical and otherwise. In that 
sense it 1s a technical work and 
a commendable one. But to 
many persons the warmth of 
its human approach will over- 
shadow this technical excellence 
Sharing in that approach can 
give us all a better insight into 
the real meaning of the Korean 
struggle and help us to arrive 
at a better “Verdict in Korea.” 


r-maon 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
BOOK REVIEW 


OLIVER 








$4.00 
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Write For 
These 





Two traveling exhibits of the 1953 ‘Fifty Books 


of the Year” are available through the A Sa 
Federation of Arts, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 


City 
So 6B 
Association chairmen from many 
will welcome the opportunity to se 
brary Association's 1952-1953 “Tentative Har 
book of Policies and Practices” and ‘"( 
Manual.’ Combined cost of these publi 
$1 plus postage and they are availab 
C. Lamar Wallis, President, Texas Library A 
tion, Rosenberg Library, Galveston, 7 
os 8B 
The Suffrage Archives Committe 4 
Street, Melrose 76, Massachusetts, has bo 


of The Woman's Journal and singl pies 
Woman Citizen and The Liberator, as w 

few volumes of The History of Won ) 

for libraries whose files are incomplete. Gifts w 
be made in the order of receipt of req 

the hope that libraries will assume th 


cost. Requests should be sent to tl ( 
with list of missing numbers 


wo wo 
The Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library | S 
Architectural File for 1917, 1918, 1919 ‘ 
1934, which it offers for transportati 
Address correspondence to Minnie S. Monti, ¢ 
of Order Division 
So 8 


‘Distinguished Children’s Books of 
selected and annotated by the Book E) 
Committee of the Children’s Library Asso 
available with library imprint at quantity p: 
from Sturgis Printing Company, Sturgis, Michigan 
Ss 8 
The new, 120-page Union List of Pes 
the San Francisco Bay Region (second 
1952), is now available at $5 per copy. Cor 
by the San Francisco Bay Region Chapter 
Special Libraries Association, it lists the periodica 
newspaper, trade journal, and house organ hol 
ings of forty-two libraries in the San Franci 
Oakland Bay area. The contributing libraries ref 
resent varied collections ranging from colleg« 
university department libraries to business, te 
cal and large public libraries. With two exceptions 
libraries included are not represented in H. W 
Wilson’s Union List of Serials. (A few copies of 
the first edition, Union List of Serials in the Sar 
Francisco Bay Region, 1939, are still available 
$5 each from Stanford University Press. The first 
edition contains a history of title changes and in- 
cludes annuals, yearbooks, and monographs.) 
Checks should be payable to Special Libraries As 
sociation and should include sales tax. Orders 
should be sent to Marie Koutecky, Standard Oil 
Company of California Library, Box 3495, San 
Francisco 20, California 
wo 
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. . - Visit McCLURG'S 


A.L.A. CONFERENCE BOOTH 











;00ks 

rican 

York JUNE 21-27 LOS ANGELES 

State 

$ Li . . . and for those passing through Chicago 

ais enroute to and from the Conference, we invite 

i you to visit us. See how your orders are handled 

aE . . . browse around our Sample Room . . . and 
let our Library Specialists help you with your book 

selections. 
Pes 


= A. C. McClurg & Co. 

b “Since 1844” 

333 E. Ontario St. 2 Chicago 11, Illinois 
“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 














New Extension Posts make 













list ee a 

be: Peg-Board”’ Displayer more adaptable 
1, is 

ices Until now, the “Peg-Board"’ Displayer could only be ar- 
ran. ranged one way — attached directly to the legs. But with 


the new Gaylord Extension Posts which also act as a 
frame, you can adjust a single panel to any desired height. 
You can also use two panels horizontally as illustrated to 
gain greater display area. Please write for complete 
information. 

Libraries having a "Peg-Boord” Displayer may order a set 
of Extension Posts separately for $7.50 a pair. 





mu Of ® 


v * ¢ 
















rst Extension Better Aenessense Another ; 

a Posts Increased Height Adaptation 

ig: 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 


Distinguished light fiction for public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER * jackets 


June Titles, ready late May, $2.50 each: 


CORONATION FOR CINDERELLA 

By BENNIE C. HALL. Beth Patton competes 
against girls much more beautiful, to win a trip 
to England for the Coronation. 
HOMECOMING 

By ADELINE McELFRESH. She stopped off at 
the church, and found the man she loved being 
married to her next-door neighbor. 

DUSTY DAWN 

By ANNE DUFFIELD. Laurie returned to France 
to marry her childhood sweetheart, and found 
romance and adventure—with another man! 
TRAIL TO SUNDOWN 

By BARRY CORD. A Western badman has his 
dreams, too. Jerry Lannigan's was about a town 
and a girl. 

SONORA STAGE 

By LEE FLOREN. His life savings of $9500 bought 
young Buck Gardner a stage line and even more 
excitement than he'd seen in the Civil War. 


IF TWO OF THEM ARE DEAD 

By MASON GREGORY. Death wore skis at Ben- 
mer Lodge. For who could tell, when a man was 
killed on the slope, whether it was accident—or 
murder? 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
* Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Inc. 











AMERICA’S 
RELIGIOUS 
REVIVAL 


Librarians know that interest in religion is at 
a high for this generation. 

In betaine ratify this interest THE NATION. 
AL COUNCIL OUTLOOK fills a unique role. 
It mirrors the strength church cooperation lends 
to the nation's spiritual life. 


Monthly (except July and August) THE OUT- 
LOOK deseribes the impact of this growing 
unity emong the Protestant and Orthodox 
churches. 


© Indexed in the Readers’ Guide. 
© Annual index in December issue. 
© Semple copy upon request. 





Two dollars a year 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OUTLOOK 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 




















Meetin i) 
and 


Wo rkshops 





Summer school sessions in libraries, materials 
and audio-visual service are offered by the Florida 
State University Library School at Tallahas The 


summer term of nine semester credits extends from 
June 16 to August 8. The short summer term of 
6 semester credits is from June 16 to July 25. Any 
teacher can begin to qualify for certification in one 
summer and move into restricted and full certifica 
tion in successive summers of planned programs 

There are three stages in the libraries, materials 
and audio-visual program. The first stage requires 
four courses or a total of 12 semester credits and 
leads to a restricted certificate in Florida, the states 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secon 


dary Schools, and in many of the other states. The 
restricted certificate qualifies the holder to serve 
a teacher-librarian in elementary and small secon 


dary schools. 

Six additional courses of 18 semester lea 
to a full certificate, which qualifies the holder in 
Florida, the Southern States, and in most oth 
states to serve as full-time librarian in sche 
also qualifies the holder to serve as a professiona 
assistant in many community, college, industria 
government, and special libraries 


A minimum of 40 semester credits ( beyor 
full certification) plus essay and comprel 
examination lead to the master’s degr 


An area of concentration in materials is 
offered by the library school as part of the d 

of philosophy or doctor of education progran 
the school of education. For further information 
write to the university 


The University of Maryland, College Park 
offering two library courses for school librariar 
during the 1953 summer session, June 22-July 


Reference and bibliography, a four credit 

and cataloging and classification, a three ct 
course, will be directed at school library programs 
Wilma Bennett, librarian of the Covina, California 
High School, will be the instructor for bot 
courses. 


The Department of Librarianship of the Westerr 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 45 
Michigan, announces the establishment of a new 
graduate program for the preparation of sch 
librarians effective with the opening of the 1953 
summer session, June 22-July 31. Students wit! 


ten semester hours of library science and fifteen 


semester hours in education may apply for admis 
sion. The graduate program in school librarianshit 
provides a combination of related courses in the 
fields of education and library science. Elective 
from other departments are based on the previou 
work of the individual student 


The revised undergraduate program for school 


librarianship provides a minor which, with the 


cognate courses in literature for children, audio 
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yisual education, and field work, prepares the stu- 
dent to meet the requirements of the North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges for 
school library positions in the smaller schools. 

Among the graduate courses to be offered in the 
1953 summer session are reading interests of youth; 
curriculum enrichment materials; workshop in ad- 
ministrative problems in school libraries (which 
will be concentrated in a period of two weeks, 
July 6-July 18th, and which carries two semester 
hours of credit). Advance registration is urged 
since enrollment in the workshop will be limited. 

For bulletins, information, and program require- 
ments, write to the college’s graduate division or 
department of librarianship. 


A work conference for school librarians of West 
Virginia will be held at West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, July 10-11. The conference, to be 
sponsored by the College of Arts and Sciences, will 
have as consultant Mae Graham, Supervisor School 
and Children’s Library, Maryland State Department 
of Education. 


The 1953 annual meeting of the Mountain Plains 
Library Association (MPLA) will be held Septem- 
ber 3-5 at the Y.M.C.A. camp at Estes Park, Colo- 
rado. 

os 8 

The Michigan Association ef School Librarians’ 
planning conference will be held on October 3 at 
the Botsford Inn in Farmington and October 8-10 
at the Haven Hill Lodge in Highland, Michigan. 


WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


(Continued from page 792) 

proved school, or (2) college graduation plus five 
years of professional experience acquired before 
October 1, 1950. Persons who expect to complete 
the requirements for a library science degree by 
October 1, 1953, may be admitted conditionally to 
the examination. 

Further information may be obtained from Li- 
brary Extension Division, New York State Library, 
Albany 1, New York. 


Correction 


Josephine A. Smith, cataloger of the Dearborn 
Public Schools Libraries, calls our attention to a 
line that slipped out of place in the April Bulletin, 
confusing the sense of an entry in the article on 
Dearborn's centralized cataloging. On page 655, in 
the left column, the twelfth line from the bottom 
should come after, instead of before, the next line 
Thus the whole entry should read 

CHILDREN’S POETRY see also 
CHILDREN’S SONGS. HS 
NURSERY RHYMES. HS 

(Sr. HS only. Use POETRY 
in grades and Jr. HS) 
(Note see ref on next card) 
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Now Indexed! 


AMERICAN ARTIST Magazine has ( 
just been selected for indexing in the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. f 
This is in addition to its indexing in the ' 
Art Index, where it has appeared for 
many years. Our sincere thanks go to f 
the many librarians who have now voted 
AMERICAN ARTIST into the Readers’ 
Guide. ( 

This magazine has also been selected 
by both the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts and the American Associ- ( 
ation of School Libraries as among the 
100 best magazines published in the 
United States. Its readership is by far 
the largest in the art world. 

If you haven’t seen AMERICAN 
ARTIST recently, we'll be glad to mail 
you a copy without obligation. 


A AA a A A A A 


$5 a year 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
Magazine 


$9 for two years ( 
i 
: 
24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


A A A A A 














AMERICA’S 
LEADING 
JEWISH 
MAGAZINE 


Indexed in 
Readers’ 

Guide to 

Periodical 

se Literature 


COMMENTARY 


AAMAS 





PURUISRED 67 THE AncEECAN FEWUEN CO 











Each issue contains authentic, non-partisan 
information concerning Jewish life, tradition 
and culture . Authoritative articles on 
national and world affairs . . . Expert 
analysis of latest developments in human 
relations, economics, labor relations, inter- 
racial adjustment . . . From The American 
Scene: delightful sketches of Jewish life . . . 
Important book reviews . . . short story ... 
poetry. 


1 year $5 © 2 years $8 © 3 years $10 


Sample Copy and Index on request 





34 West 33rd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Television and Radio 
in American Life 


Marx Reference Shelf 198p. $1.75 


























This book presents a thought-provoking collection of arti- 
cles dealing with the impact of the two major means of 
mass communication on our society. That this impact is 
of tremendous importance no one denies. The areas prin- 
cipally discussed are: 


Advertising Family Habits Politics 
Children Hollywood Sports 
Education Justice Theatre 


The arguments are interesting to read and will clarify 
thinking on many moot points. 


Other Books in the Current Reference Shelf Volume 





NEW CHALLENGES TO OUR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
SCHOOLS REFORM 

REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN to be edited for the 
SPEECHES: 1953-54 N.U.E.A. debate 
1952-1953 (a July publi- proposition (September) 
cation) The final book will be based 

STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA on another headline 
AND HAWAII problem and will be pub- 
(August) lished late fall 











All Six Books for $7.00 on Subscription in U.S. & Canada 
(Foreign Price $10.00) 


Individual Price of Each Book $1.75 


All Books Mailed Postpaid 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950-72 University Ave. ° New York 52, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT NEWS 
FIRST SIX UNITS SOON TO BE AVAILABLE 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


A new and comprehensive series of 30 authentic filmstrip documents, with 
illustrated Teacher’s Guides, spanning the centuries from the earliest pic- 
torial records of the American Indian right up through the inauguration 
of President Eisenhower. 


Write to FILMSTRIP DEPARTMENT for descriptive, illustrated circular 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


386 Fourth Avenue * New York 16, N. Y. 







































ERNEST BEVIN Where Did | See 
That Book Reviewed? 
Portrait of a Great Englishman How many times have you asked 
by yourself that question? There's no 


' aia . need to search through back issues 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS for a "lost" review when you have 
With a foreword by 


The Rt. Hon. a Attlee MB NuBook Cards 


The first full length biography of the To Save You Time 


world ee and labor wee 7 They give complete buying infor- 
an engrossing human story, revealing the mation end references fo reviews 
complex character of Bevin by many 
personal stories, and an essential history for all juvenile titles—all on a 3 x 5 
of the last half century. The author, card. This service comes to you for 
formerly editor of the Daily Herald, $15 a year. 
has drawn upon an intimate personal , . 
acquaintance extending over a quarter of For more information, and sample 
a century, upom many sources of con- cards, write to 
fidential information, and upon an vun- . . 
rivaled knowledge of the inner history Marie Bergren ~ Post Office Box 585 
of many great: political events. Oak Park, Illinois 
\ book of fascinating human interest Or, see us at Booth B-17 at the 
and permanent historical importance. ALA Conference in 
288 pp. Frontispiece 64% x 9'4 $4.50 Los Angeles 
British Book Cent NUBOOK(B CARDS) 

ritis oo entre u Ii 
122 East 55th Street, New York 22 nec. APPLIED FOR 





























— DOG BOOKS—DOG BOOKS STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 


15,000,000 dog owners in America, Have books on your 


shelves to serve them. From our own press—Tra!ning the 

a OF a nl ge Tog ry By edited by Fredson Bowers 

Dog—$2.50 (anthology on dog literature). Principles of A few complete sets of Studies in Bibliography. Volumes 1-5, 
Dog Breeding, $4. These by Capt. Will Judy, Greenburg’s are still available at a total cost of $27. Librarians are 
The Dachshund; Gordon’s The Boxer; Keckler’s The welcomed as members of the Bibliographical Society of the 
Dane; Riddle’s The Springer; Verry’s The Boston Terrier; University of Virginia. 


Nicholas’ The Pekingese—Each $3.50. For details, write 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY JOHN WYLLIE, Secretary-Treasurer 











Publishers of Dog World Magazine c/o Alderman Library, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
es Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 
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ADAPTABLE 





Each library presents individual 
problems. For use where a changeable 
floor plan is desired, Ames offers 
Freestanding Steel Library Shelving. 
Where the book storage area is to be 
permanently located, Ames Multi-tier 
Bookstack construction should be 
considered. 


Without obligation, Ames’ experi- 
enced library equipment engineers 
will study your problems and recom- 
mend the equipment which meets 
your needs at the lowest possible cost. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


W.RAMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 





Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING SHELVING - MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 
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Special Libraries 
Association 


announces the publication 
revised edition of 


A SOURCE LIST 
OF SELECTED 
LABOR STATISTICS 


a compilation of statistical series 
published more than once a year. 


of a 


The use of statistics is recognized 
as one of the most effective instru- 
ments in modern industrial soci- 
ety. In the field of labor relations 
particularly, statistics have be- 
come so important that a thorough 
knowledge of the types of statisti- 
cal information available is an ab- 
solute necessity. 


The SOURCE LIST covers 205 
statistical series from 66 different 
sources. Information is included 
on wages and hours, employment 
and unemployment, labor force, 
labor turnover, cost of living, and 
wage settlements. Descriptions of 
the exact statistics contained in 
the series as well as information 
on earlier data is given. Frequency 
of publication, time lag between 
collection and publication of data, 
the compiler, and information on 
where the series may be found are 


provided. 
May, 1953 Revised Ed. 125 pp. 


Price $2.00 
Send your order today to 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth St., New York 3, N.Y. 
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MAXIMUM INFORMATION FOR ITS SIZE: 

No waste words—helpful short-cuts—skillful com- 
binations of headings to avoid repetition without 
sacrificing clarity—intelligent use of easily-recog- 
nized abbreviations. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS: 

Graphic full-page presentation of many subjects 

that can be explained more quickly in a picture 

than in words: 
Anatomy, mechanical processes, styles of 
architecture, furniture, musical instruments, 
vehicles (land, air, water), birds, insects, plant 
forms, etc., in meticulous line-drawings spe- 
cially prepared for this volume under super- 
vision of the editors. 


TABLES: 

Concise tabular treatment of many related sub- 
jects (National parks, Nobel prize winners, ab- 
breviations, weights and measures, languages of 
the world, etc.) packs much information into 





The ONLY authoritative, completely up-to-date, 
popular-priced desk size encyclopedia — a concise 
version of the great Columbia Encyclopedia. 





Over 1,000 pages * 30,000 articles * 1,100,000 words * Entries for 1,800 
living people * 8,400 historic personages * 12,000 cross references * 3,500 
U. S. places identified and described ¢ 
tables, world maps ° Basic essential information in all fields of knowledge. 


Useful detailed illustrations * Charts, 


little space, and in the most convenient form for 
comparison. 


SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON AMERICA: 


Designed for the American reader, this volume is 
directed to his particular interests. Articles re- 
lated to the United States, and likewise to Can- 
ada and South America, are given relatively far 
more space than in other encyclopedias. 


FORMAT: 

Beautifully readable page—easy to handle page 
size 6%" x 10’’—bulk 2”, compact and solid. Pa- 
per of the same quality as the original Columbia 
Encyclopedia, with good opacity—special atten- 
tion to clear presswork—durable reinforced bind- 
ing—printed endpapers—real gold stamping. 


PRICE: 


The regular at $7.95 ($6.95 pre-pub. ) ; the thumb- 
indexed at $8.95 ($7.95 pre-pub.); the deluxe at 
$12.50 (special binding, thumb-indexed, boxed). 


Coming October 15th 
= THE VIKING PRESS, 18 East 48th St., New York ———— 

















J. FRANK DOBIE’S 


NEW 
Guide to Life and 
Literature of the 
Southwest 


NEW AND COMPLETELY REWRITTEN 


“ . . a book that is essential for any 
library, large or small, with any real 
interest in Southwestern Americana.”— 
Library Journal 


“No better guide to the literature of 
any region has ever been put in print.”— 
Joseph Henry Jackson 


“This is the kind of annotated bibli- 
ography we enjoy so much... a grand 
$3.50 buy for any bookman.”—Antiqua- 
rian Bookman 


COMPLETE INDEX OF AUTHORS AND TITLES 
230 pages illus. Paper, $2.50; Cloth, $3.50 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Dallas 5, Texas 





LT 








TIP OF THE HILL 


By Thomas C. O'Donnell 
Author of ‘‘Snubbing Posts,’ ‘‘Sapbush Run,” 
“Birth of a River,’’ etc. 

A History of Fairfield Academy (1803-1901) 
and Fairfield Medical College (1812-1841), two 
celebrated schools of early Herkimer County 
New York... a 

The Academy was first to institute 
teacher-training courses—the College was 
universally accepted as America’s great- 
est medical college. 


SUPERB TEACHING—SUPERB STUDENTS! 


The roster of teachers and graduates consti- 
tutes a roll of the highest honor. The two 
Hadleys, James Sr. and James Jr., taught here, 
and Joseph White, John Delamater, T. Romeyn 
Beck, Lyman Spalding and John Stearns: Asa 
Gray graduated here, and Marcus Whitman, 
General Henry W. Halleck, Squire Whipple, 
Silas Totten, the Rev. Albert Barnes, and scores 
of others who made history in every field of 
endeavor. 


One of the most dramatic and _ instructive 
stories in the history of American educatior 
Now told for the first time 

256 pages and 24 pages of pictur 
$4.00 


BLACK RIVER BOOKS 


Boonville, N. Y. 





























Library 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10’x7’x 
4” to 164%2"x11%4"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete descriptive folder. 


CX paper Box CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior $t., Chicago 10, Il. 

















Second Printing 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Boyd and Rips 627p. $6.50 
3rd ed. rev. & enl. 1950 


The U. S. Government is the 
world's most prolific publisher. 
This guide, with its fifty-seven 
page subject and title index, 
plus sections devoted to the or- 
ganizations and functions of all 
principal agencies that distrib- 
ute material, discloses much val- 
uable material in danger of be- 
ing buried in its own mass. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950-972 University Ave., New York 52 
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NOURVEAY diode 







the sensational new system that’s 
simplifying routines in libraries large 
and small . . . bookmobiles, too. 


Just place the book card, the borrower’s 

I 

card and a pre-dated and pre-numbered 

“date-due” card in a Recordak Junior 

Microfilmer ... and press a button. Then, 
| 

place the three cards in the book-pocket. 


Simple? Nothing could be simpler . . . 
yet count the advantages: 

(1) Books are charged out three times faster 
than is possible with the old manual routine. 

(2) Books are checked in much faster . . . 
and it’s easier to check on overdue books, too. 

(3) The tedious “slipping” operation is 
eliminated, since the book card “travels” 
with the book. 

(4) Books can be returned to shelves im- 
mediately after sorting. Reserves no problem! 






Use Recordak Photographic Book Charging, 


How fo save 


up to 2% on every 
book borrowed 
















(5) You give borrowers better service . . . 
build good will. 


(6) You have more time for creative li- 
brary work. 


Get the complete story on this system 


. .. Which saves up to 2 cents per book 


handled over and above all microfilming 
costs. Write to Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


TH **Recordak” is a trade-mark 












om plon 


HEN I made reservations 

for a three-week stay at 

Kenyon Ranch in south- 
ern Arizona, I planned to devote 
myself exclusively to horseback 
riding, swimming, sleeping, and 
gaining five pounds. I came back 
with six added pounds and a silver pin 
which I acquired by becoming a charter 
member of the Santa Cruz Historical Soci- 
ety. The Santa Cruz Historical Society, 1 
will have you know, is a serious-minded 
group of light-hearted people and is one 
of the newly born organizations in the 
Southwest which are concerned with fer- 
reting out, fitting together, and preserving 
interesting facts about local history. 

So far I have learned that Tucson was 
the only walled city that ever existed in the 
United States and that Tubac, which is no 
longer a post office, was once the largest 
town in Arizona. There is an interesting 
story about paper bills printed in Tubac by 
a man named Poston. Each denomination 
bore a picture of a certain animal such as a 
horse, a rooster, or a pig. These pictures 
were casily recognized by the Indians. If 
we could have similar paper money which 
would vary in value according to the com- 
modity pictured, we might yet beat infla- 
tion. 

Really, this game of digging up local his- 


tory in a small region is far more fun than 





ommenl 


Canasta. I am all for it. Here on 
the near north side of Chicago in 
an area that can be covered on foot, 
amazing things have happened and 
at the moment I know little more 
about Chicago than I do about 
Tubac! 


company in my ignorance is something that 


That I have lots of 200d 


a Chicagoan should not boast about 

It’s not too big a jump from local his 
tory to national and state flags. Never have 
we had such an enthusiastic response to a 
mailing as that which followed our gift to 
libraries and schools of a reprint of our 
new article on Flags, and letters continu 
to arrive in every mail. 

This morning I renewed acquaintance 
with the striking Arizona flag, which com 
bines,a copper star with the old Spanish 
colors, red and yellow. While in Arizona 
I heard some interesting things about the 
Gadsden Purchase, so I looked that up in 
the Fact-Index. An informative Fact Entry 
sent me to the section on the Western 
Advance in the United States History ar 
ticle. There I not only read about the 
Gadsden Purchase but found a fascinating 
map showing all the blocks of territory it 
the United States annexed by treaty or 
purchase. 

Now see where my membe rship in the 
Santa Cruz Historical Society has led us 
all around the lot. And I almost forgot to 
say that I know the woman who as a girl 
made the first South Dakota flag! 

a eS 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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The Attack on Books in Libraries 


Long before the pre-ALA conference on intellectual freedom in 
New York last summer, librarians had begun to experience the in- 
dividual and group pressures on library book selection, and demands 
for limiting access to books, labeling, special shelving, and withdrawal 


of “objectionable” books that are part of ce nsorship. 





The recent de luge 


of investigations, book bannings, press comments, and raging local or 
national book controversies can leave no doubt of the importance of 
the subject to the country in general, and to libraries in particular. A 
recent Library Public Relations Council meeting in New York con- 
sidered the matter in such a constructive and helpful way that the 
Wilson Library Bulletin arranged to sit in on the preliminary session 
and to incorporate data from it and from the later discussion into the 


actual notes of the Speakers. We 


our readers. 


Bfooanaror EDWARD L. BERNAYS, de- 

scribed by Time newsmagazine as 
"United States 
opened the meeting by suggesting a three- 
point program of action for librarians: 

In this period of insecurity, we are beset 
by fears. It is a time when everyone—maybe 
the Russians too—has the jitters. We here 
are oppressed by the difficulties of handling 
the complex problems of loyalty and security. 
Special groups take advantage of the situation 
to further their own special interests. They 
try to intimidate us. Some even try to limit 
our freedom of thought. 

We must preserve our American freedom, 
equality, and orderly justice. We must safe- 
guard ourselves against communist conspir- 
acy in America, but not at the expense of the 
basic values of our society. How to do this 
is a difficult problem. 

Every library in every community faces 
dangers today from influences that try to use 
a time like this to enforce their special point 
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Publicist Number One,” 





. ; P rs ’ , 
are happy fo share the result with 


of view. This is a time for librarians to take 
community leadership, to safeguard freedom 
of thought and expression for themselves and 
for the community by making civil rights and 
freedoms a vital part of community thinking 
and action. 

Less than ten per cent of the public takes 
an active interest in social action, Because 
this percentage is so small, any individual 
who wants to become vocal often “gets away 
with murder.”” The same is true with groups. 
Aggressive groups make accusations. Ground- 
less accusations may be heeded by the public. 
If the community can be organized effectively, 
however, unjust attacks on freedom of ex- 
presion will be weakened or neutralized. The 
answer is not to wait for attack to occur, but 
to start to organize betore attack occurs. Peo- 
ple who would be for freedom in a time of 
calm might already have joined the opposi- 
tion if you wait until the attack. 

The three-point action I propose builds in- 
surance in A Sst against future attack. It 
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may prevent Sag groups from trying to 
eliminate books from our library shelves by 
threat or intimidation. The program of ac- 
tion has these three points: community sur- 
vey, community action, community publicity. 


Community Survey 


Every community should know which of its 
groups are for freedom of thought and ex- 
pression, which are against, and which are on 
the fence. Only an inventory of the commu- 
nity will give the answer. We must make a 
survey of the group leaders and the opinion 
molders and the groups of the community. 
There are many organizations whose leaders 
can be queried in this way—ethnic, political, 
economic, religious, social, labor, industrial, 
and professional groups. 

There are many ways of making an inven- 
tory of opinion. There are readily available 
manuals that tell you how to do it. The Na- 
tional Education Association, for instance, has 
a leaflet available for ten cents that tells how 
to make a survey and there are other sources 
on the same subject. The basis of the whele 
question of freedom and book censorship is 
in our Constitution, in its guaranties of a free 

ress, etc. In a survey of this kind, it would 
well to say just that, and then to ask the 
person being polled, “Won't you let me know 
what your group would think on an issue of 
this kind (examples of pressures for book re- 
striction can be cited) if it ever came up 
here?” 

Such a survey helps to organize the com- 
munity for affirmative action behind civil lib- 
erties. The amount of effort and time and 
money necessary for the survey is negligible. 


Community Action 


But this survey is of little value unless it 
is effectively used. The librarian can now find 
leadership in the community, from among the 
groups surveyed. With the help of the sur- 
vey, the librarian can mobilize the enlightened 
of all groups on the side of freedom. She 
can then form a committee made up of group 
leaders and opinion molders who stand for 
American patterns of freedom of thought and 
expression. Such a committee, if well planned, 
can function strongly on behalf of the broad 
concept that the libraries are guardians of 
American freedom. Having found from the 
survey where community leadership is, the 
librarian can act as a catalyst in providing this 
leadership and acting on the concept that li- 
braries are the guardians of freedom. 
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Community Publicit) 


And now, the third element of the pro- 
gram—community publicity—can follow, 
Your community committee can initiate com- 
munity publicity. It can utilize all the forces 
in the community that build public opinion 
and enlist support for its point of view. It 
can intensify tavorable attitudes and convert 
others. This will make potential aggressors, 
whoever they may be, recognize that they are 
not dealing with a supine or disinterested 
public. It will make aggressors recognize that 
the community will not fold up at the first 
sign of attack, but rather that any attack will 
be counterattacked by the soundest, strongest, 
American-minded groups of the community, 
organized to maintain freedom of thought 
and expression. 

Society has already safeguarded itself 
against abuses in speech, newspapers, maga- 
zines, books and other forms of communi- 
cation through laws on libel, obscenity, sala- 
ciousness, sedition. 

A distinguished educator pointed out to 
me recently that our schools teach freedom 
in terms of words alone; that very few stu- 
dents actually experience or think freedom in 
terms of personal behavior patterns. That may 
be one reason why public opinion collapses 
so easily under strong attack. If, however, 
the community is effectively organized in ad- 
vance of an attack, its people will think of 
freedom in terms of experience and bold, 
affirmative action. They will build a strong 
bulwark against attack. Most people are so 
preoccupied with making a living or attend- 
ing to personal affairs that they feel they have 
neither the time nor the inclination to fight 
for broad principles. This is particularly true 
when the cause may be controversial. They 
let George do it, particularly when George is 
aggressive. Leadership in a democracy is the 
assumption of leadership. 

To summarize, if communities organize for 
community survey, community action, and 
community publicity, if libraries assume 
leadership, we will be able to maintain free 
dom of thought and expression in the library 

Libraries are a symbol of our freedom of 
thought. If this symbol is injured, our whole 
structure is in jeopardy. Let us work to pro- 
tect our libraries against frivolous or vicious 
marauders. 

John Mackenzie Cory, chief of circulation 
of the New Y ork Public Library, quoted from 
John Steinbeck’s East of Eden: 


And now the forces marshaled around the con- 
cept of the group have declared a war of extermin- 
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ation on that preciousness, the mind of man. By 
disparagement, by starvation, by repressions, forced 
direction, and the stunning hammerblows of condi- 
tioning, the free, roving mind is being pursued, 
roped, blunted, drugged. It is a sad suicidal course 
our species seems to have taken. 

Mr. Cory described his own view of the 
attack on books, particularly to protect the 
right of research libraries to collect material 
on controversial questions, whether or not 
"of sound factual authority” : 

I consider myself an extremist against any 
form of censorship and often would like to 
go even beyond the Library Bill of Rights. 
Censorship is dangerous and useless, and 
yielding to any pressure—even pressure to 
suppress a book that is abhorrent to you— 
creates problems which may make it difficult 
not to submit to other pressures. 

In stressing the fatihity and the dangers 
of censorship, Mr. Cory quoted from a radio 
script presented by him in Urbana, Illinois 
over station WILL’s “The Library Presents” 
program in June 1949: 

A Toledo, Ohio, forum speaker exercised 
his right of free speech to advocate censor- 
ship of ideas by removal of certain books from 
public libraries. . . . 

The fallacy and danger of censorship were 
clearly noted by a Toledo newspaper in re- 
sponse to the forum speaker just mentioned. 
Three forceful arguments [against censor- 
ship] were presented in an editorial. 

First: An idea turned loose in this modern world 
of instantaneous communication is not to be sup- 
pressed by keeping a copy of the book in which it 
is expressed out of the Toledo Public Library. 

Second: If one organized pressure group is to 
keep some books out of the library, then other or- 
ganized pressure groups will try to keep other 
books out of the library; and presently, with all 
controversial subjects banned, there won't be any 
books in it except the lightest summer fiction which 
doesn't contain an idea in a carload. 

Third: This country can hardly preserve its free 
way of life by discarding a free press, free speech, 
and free opinion. 

Other sections of Mr. Cory's script are also 
pe rtinent in the present connotation: 

The danger of limiting access to ideas is 
not new in human history. The fathers of 
our country—Washington, Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, and others—understood this danger and 
they tried to provide safeguards in our gov- 
ernment and in our traditions. Their contri- 
butions are the Constitution itself, the Bill 
of Rights, a free press, a public education 
system, and a heritage of love for individual 
freedom. The American libraries—commu- 
nity, school and college—have become a part 
of this tradition. In general the citizens re- 
sponsible for the support and policies of 
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these agencies have strongly defended them 
against the occasional individuals or groups 
who sought, by improper pressure, to restrict 
the free flow of information. Similarly, pro- 
fessional groups have, in most cases, exer- 
cised their responsibilities wisely as librar- 
ians, teachers, and publishers concerned daily 
with the choice of ideas and their communi- 
cation to the public. . . . The struggle for 
freedom is never won, however, and only 
vigilance and courage have maintained the 
American traditions through the years. 
Threats of censorship led librarians to adopt 
a Library Bill of Rights in 1939 and renewed 
threats merely strengthened their position. In 
1948 they reaffirmed their belief in these 
rights in a statement deserving wide distribu- 
tion. [This Library Bill of Rights appears in 
full on page 817.) 

The question may be asked, ‘‘If censorship 
is both dangerous and ineffective how can we 
protect ourselves against false and evil state- 
ments and ideas?” There are several ways, 
as a matter of fact, in which a democracy can 
protect itself without destroying its liberties 
through suppression of ideas: 

Foremost is by actively encouraging the 
public presentation of conflicting opinions— 
in other words, the very reverse of censor- 
ship. The value of this method is attested by 
many great men. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
stated in a famous supreme court opinion 
that “the ultimate good desired is better 
reached by free trade in ideas [and] the best 
test of truth is the power of the thought to 
get itself accepted in the competition of the 
market.” 

John Milton expressed somewhat the same 
idea when he urged us to let Truth and False- 
hood grapple and asked, ‘““Who ever knew 
Truth put to the worse, in a free and open 
encounter?” 

Similarly, Thomas Jefferson referred to the 
“safety with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to combat 
it”; and Justice Brandeis stated, “In frank ex- 
pression of conflicting opinion lies the great- 
est promise of wisdom; and in suppression 
lies ordinarily the greatest peril.” 

There are some ideas, however, which may 
be generally accepted as undesirable but 
against which censorship is still a be- 
cause of its contagious and freedom-destroy- 
ing characteristics. Allegedly immoral, or 
sensational publications are examples. In 
these cases, too, perhaps the strongest con- 
trols are the opposite of censorship. 

The first is the counterattack by which the 
publication of “good”: literature is aggres- 
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sively encouraged to compete with the “evil” 
ideas; and the second is the immunization 
technique which involves providing a normal 
and healthy home and community life thus 
reducing the appeal or effect of undesirable 
publications. 

Finally there are ideas and statements 
which represent such an abuse of free speech 
that even a democracy must permit legal con- 
trol by censorship. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that these cases are sharply limited and 
the process of securing censorship is clearly 
defined and conditioned. The chief grounds 
upon which censorship by law has been held 
justified are: obscenity, criminal libel, sedi- 
tion, and incitement to riot. In each case 
there are Constitutional safeguards of a fair 
hearing, with witnesses from both sides testi- 
fying; a decision by a judge or a judge and 
a jury; and the right of appeal, usually all 
the way to the Supreme Court. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
courts have leaned over backwards in order 
to make sure that we do not suppress the free 
exchange of ideas. In cases of obscenity, for 
instance, laws and judicial opinions have ex- 
empted honest works of literature and works 
having sociological value. They have defined 
an obscene work, so far as book publication 
is concerned, as a work which tends to excite 
lecherous desire. And they didn’t stop there. 
They say further that the book must be con- 
sidered as a whole. You cannot take out an 
episode, or a line or word here or there. And 
they go still further than that. They say that 
no book contravenes the law unless that book 
has as its dominant purpose the excitement 
of lecherous desire. 

With these safeguards enumerated it may 
be doubted that censorship can be very dan- 
gerous. The important distinction to remem- 
ber is that the only justified censorship is 
legal censorship for certain specified abuses, 
examined under due process of law. The ex- 
amples of censorship which were mentioned 
earlier were quite different and constituted, 
in most cases, censorship by administrative 
decision, usually as the result of pressure by 
private groups. The real danger to intellec- 
tual freedom lies in this form of censorship 
which is usually illegal but which is difficult 
and expensive to combat. 

The real basis for administrative censor- 
ship is a disbelief in democratic government. 
It is a distrust of the ability of the man in 
the street to exercise his critical judgment by 
accepting the good and rejecting the bad. 
The administrative censors, and the private 
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groups for whom they generally act, feel that 
they are the best able to determine what js 
good and what is bad — what the public 
should be permitted to see and hear and what 
should be withheld from it. When they refer 
to “the good,” of course, they mean what 
they believe to be good doctrines that they 
believe in. When they say rejecting ‘the 
bad,”” they mean rejecting what ‘hey deem to 
be bad. 

The ultimate course of such action can be 
seen clearly in some other countries which 
can well serve as a warning to the United 
States. Czechoslovakia's libraries 
{and those of other satellites are} under the 
direct control of the national, communist- 
dominated government. Any book not con- 
sidered “progressive '—that is, any book that 
is critical of a communistic doctrine—is to be 
eliminated from all libraries. From ancient 
times almost all totalitarian systems have 
sought to impose or retain control by sup 
pressing criticism and opposition. A democ- 
racy alone maintains the principle of free 
criticism. This freedom must not be abridged 
or destroyed by the frequent efforts to push 
out from beyond the legitimate restrictions 
a society must impose for its own protection 

Mr. Cory’s discussion of censorship and 
libraries included presentation of an outline 
of types of censorship, special problems the 
library meets, and alternatives and deterrents 
to censorship: 

I. Types of restrictions on library materials 

A. Excluding materials 
B, Labeling materials 
C. Limiting access to materials 
Loc ked casc 
Remote location 
Not cataloged 
Not displayed 
Not listed in booklists 
6. Not available in children’s rooms 


A doe te 


II. Materials especially subject to censorship 

pressures 

A. Pornographic 

B. Libelous 

C.  Seditious 

D. Inciting to riot 

E. Classified for national security 

F. Racial 

G. Political and economic 

H. Religious 

I. Medical 


III. Special problems 

A. Gifts (conditional and unconditional) 

B. Materials not “of sound factual authority 

C. Films 

D. Deceptive or undisclosed sponsorship 

E. Publications of officially designated “sub 
versive’’ organizations 

F. Post-acquisition discovery of controve rsial 
content 
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G. Publications advocating censorship 
H. Foreign languages 
I. Pamphlets 


IV. Alternatives and deterrents to censorship 


A. “Well-rounded” collection 

B. Propaganda analysis materials and displays 

C. Discussion programs 

D. Inclusion of materials on tolerance and 
freedom 

E. Recognition of problem and determination 
of policy 

F. Trustee and lay support in advance of 
crisis 

G. Cooperation with related agencies and 
media 

H. Publicizing serious pressures 

Mr. Cory concluded his comments with 
this quotation from Steinbeck: 

And this I believe: that the free, exploring mind 
of the individual human is the most valuable thing 
in the world. And this I would fight for: the free- 
dom of the mind to take any direction it wishes, 
undirected. And this I must fight against: any idea, 
religion, or government which limits or destroys 
the individual. This is what I am and what [ am 
about. I can understand why a system built on a 
pattern must try to destroy the free mind, for that 
is one thing which can by inspection destroy such 
a system. Surely I can understand this, and | hate 
itand I will fight against it to preserve the one thing 
that separates us from the uncreative beasts. If the 
glory can be killed, we are lost. 

Helen A. Ridgway, chief of the Bureau 
of Libraries, in the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Connecticut, and former 
ALA public libraries specialist, recalled: 

My first experience with pressure groups 
was in the Queens Borough Public Library 
when Margaret Sanger was being threatened 
with jail for her books on birth control, and 
we were criticized because we knew her and 
waited on her. I suppose this was guilt by 
association. We ran into pressure groups 
again in Peoria, Illinois, when the film, 
“Brotherhood of Man,” became an issue. 

This sort of thing has not been too great 
a problem in the past year and a half in Con- 
necticut, where the state legislature has re- 
cently rejected a bill which would have set up 
a special committee to investigate commu- 
nism in schools. Opponents of the bill argued 
that there was no evidence of any communist 
teaching and if such cases should develop, 
there were already sufficient laws to deal with 
them. Librarians have, however, discussed 
what action they should take in the event that 
current investigations turned toward the li- 
braries. 

What is a problem, and a problem of im- 
portance, is what might be called “unidenti- 
fied censorship.” This is the tendency, par- 
ticularly in the small library with a part-time 
schedule and a low book budget, to spend 
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the limited funds available on ‘‘safe’’ books 
and thus avoid controversy. This is especially 
apt to happen when a committee of the board 
is doing the book selection. The reasoning 
behind this is the easy course of “because our 
money is limited we can only have a few 
books, and because this one or that one has 
provoked controversy let’s just omit it.” This 
is a very real kind of censorship. 

The question is how better to help librar- 
ians in book selection, and how to help book 
committees of boards in libraries which have 
untrained librarians. The whole question of 
the library's function in the community is the 
first point that must be considered, for the 
idea that the library, an educational and in- 
formation-providing institution, exists to 
stimulate thought is not predominant every- 
where. It must be stressed, and to stress this 
concept of the library's function takes cour- 
age. 

It is much more important to work with 
the community on the whole question of lib- 
erality of thought than to do it for the library 
alone. In book controversy and community 
pressure on libraries, books on sex education, 
politics, and religion have been a continuing 
problem. It is necessary to handle these and 
other attacks with courage, patience, and 
good public relations. Guidance of individ- 
uals and use of materials with groups can be 
helpful. 

But opposing censorship in all its varied 
forms is not merely a theoretical question. 
Particularly in a small town where everyone 
knows everyone else, defending free access 
to all books may have deep personal implica- 
tions—as in the case of the librarian who, 
because of her refusal to remove a certain 
book from her shelves, lost the friendship of 
a close friend, an agitator for the book’s 
removal. 

The more or less unidentified censorship 
of “‘safe’’ book selection exists across the 
country and must be corrected. Free book 
selection may provoke controversy, but when 
you have controversy you have life! 


Roger H. McDonough, director of the 
New Jersey State Library, Archives, and His- 
tory, in Trenton, commented: 

It is extremely important that librarians 
and trustees study this problem in order that 
they may be prepared to meet any possible 
situations that may arise. We should base 
our defensive positions on the principles laid 
down in the Library Bill of Rights as promul- 
gated by the American Library Association. 
We must realize, however, that in today’s cli- 














mate of opinion, blind adherence to a perfect 
ideal may lead us into difficulties, particularly 
in our smaller communities. For this reason, 
we must be able to defend our book selection 
policies with respect to controversial mate- 
rials. 

It is not enough to say that a free public 
library should contain books and materials 
reflecting all sides of a given question. Good 
taste and common sense must be applied in 
judging whether books meet acceptable 
standards of literary excellence and intellec- 
tual content. For this reason, librarians must 
know their books and authors, perhaps to a 
greater degree than has heretofore been neces- 
sary. 

As professional librarians it is imperative 
that we study our own situations and in co- 
Operation with our boards of trustees formu- 
late policies on which we can take positive 
stands. Having done this, we should begin 
at once to line up the moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual leaders of the community in support 
of the library's position as a guardian of 
American liberties. Libraries have many pow- 
erful friends. In most cases it is necessary 
merely to call attention to a situation to win 
their support. The time to do it is before any 
individual or group makes a public attack on 
a library which has not yet mobilized against 
the forces of reaction. 


Discussion 


The brief discussion after the panel mem- 
bers’ statements raised specific questions and 
problems, which it is hoped may be the sub- 
ject of more detailed discussion at later meet- 
ings. For instance, the question of extralegal 
pressures, as in the case of a Cleveland book 
wholesaler intimidated by a pressure group 
which opposed Freud's Psychoanalysis. Be- 
cause of this pressure the wholesaler withheld 
the book. This was an extralegal action which 
cannot be attacked on a legal basis. What can 
be done in such a case? 

LPRC member: A request by a group or 
an individual for removal of a book or books 
is a demand for special privilege. 

Bernays: It isn't only that. It is an attempt 
to deviate from Americanism under the name 
of Americanism. 


McDonough: There is the question of re- 
moving from circulation objectionable books 
—for instance, removing children’s books 
with prejudiced or stereotyped treatment of 
Negroes is bad for freedom and good for 
race relations. What should be done in these 
circumstances ? 
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Cory: It is dangerous to limit materials 
for any reason. Only as children become ac- 
quainted with all viewpoints can they formu- 
late their opinions. . . . Even in this sensi- 
tive area of race relations, restriction of books 
is undesirable. 

LPRC member: As a human being | agree 
with Mr. McDonough. As a librarian I have 
to agree with Mr. Cory that censorship is not 
the way. 

Ridgway: In the question of free access 
to all books, although, in general, complete 
freedom is desirable, perhaps we need 
slightly different policies for childrens’ and 
for adults’ books. There seems to me to be 
some difference here because of the need to 
adapt materials to the age of the readers in- 
volved. 

Bernays: What about books that have di- 
visiveness as their purpose and books the 
sponsors of which are unknown? 

Cory: Why not a list, as in the case of the 
New York Public Library children’s librarian 
who prepared a list of books dealing con- 
structively with Negro children? We cannot 
eliminate stereotype materials but we can sug- 
gest constructive books. 

Bernays: Why not attempt to codify a 
policy on these various points of view? Why 
not form a working policy on all these sub- 
jects and have such a group as this discuss 
this codification? Then get other people's 
points of view on the document and discuss 
again. And out of this all might come a pro- 
cedure for action useful to all librarians and 
to the country. 


Flora Belle Ludington, librarian of Mount 
Holyoke College Library, preside nt-elect of 
ALA: There is nothing more important than 
the subject you are discussing tonight. It goes 
to the very roots of our profession. All of 
us are going to be aware—more aware than 
we are now—of these issues. I have recently 
testified before a Senate subcommittee in 
Washington and met head on the questioning 
that may come to us all at any time. We have 
got to know our books and our library mate- 
rials as never before —the content of the 
books, not just the reviews. 

As for the subject of race relations, while 
I was in India I saw a scare headline about a 
race riot in the United States. But I knew 
that in our small but controversial collection 
we could answer this question. 

We are not born with prejudices. We learn 
them. Perhaps in these controversial mate- 
rials the answer to some of these difficult 
questions lies. 
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The History of the ALA Intellectual 


Freedom Committee’ 
By David K. Berninghausen t 


ROM THE RECORDS of man’s unending 

struggle to learn and know comes this 
extract from Thomas Jefferson's letter to Du- 
fief in 1814: 

Are we to have a censor whose imprimatur shall 
say what books may be sold, and what we may buy ? 
And who is thus to dogmatize religious opinions 
for our citizens? Whose foot is to be the measure 
to which ours are all to be cut or stretched? Is a 
priest to be our inquisitor, or shall a layman, simple 
as ourselves, set up his reason as the rule for what 
we are to read, and what we must believe? It is 
an insult to our citizens to question whether they 
are rational beings or not, and blasphemy against 
religion to suppose it cannot stand the test of truth 
and reason. If {a book or idea} be false in its facts, 
disprove them; if false in its reasoning, refute it. 
But, for God's sake, let us freely hear both sides. 

The American Library Association since 
1939 has consciously promoted the concept 
that man’s freedom to seek the truth where 
and how he will, without trying to fit his dis- 
coveries into predetermined patterns, is man’s 
most precious and unique gift. 

The ALA Library Bill of Rights, first writ- 
ten by Forrest Spaulding for the Des Moines 
Public Library, was adopted by ALA in San 
Francisco in 1939. It has encouraged librar- 
ians to hold to the principle that the users of 
free public libraries must have the oppor- 
tunity to examine all information on all sides 
of all issues. In 1941 Mr. Spaulding reported 
to the Council of ALA that in general the 
public seemed to understand the aim of pre- 
serving opportunities for free reading in li- 
braries. 

Ten years later some people may have 
thought that there was something paradoxical 
about the strong stand against censorship 
taken by librarians. 

Outside observers are likely to view the 
keepers of books as by nature rather conserv- 
ative. And so they are. Since it is the peculiar 
function of librarians to preserve the records 
of man’s dreams, failures, and achievements, 
there is nothing remarkable about their re- 
spect for old traditions. 

But perhaps there seems to be something 
surprising about the vigorous resistance of 


* Talk given at the American Library History Round 
Table, ALA Midwinter Meeting, Chicago, February 1953. 


+ Librarian, Cooper Union Library, New York City. 
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librarians to those who attempt to insist that 
their private prejudices shall control library 
book selection. Have these conservative keep- 
ers of books lost their perspective and become 
advocates of dangerous ideas? 

The pressures for censorship have focused 
our attention upon the function of libraries 
as communications agencies in our society. A 
democratic society has need for all the infor- 
mation it can get. The library is one of the 
chief sources, if only because it contains both 
books and periodicals presenting all points of 
views. It is a very important source of infor- 
mation, but it can be significant only so long 
as it holds to its principles. 

It cannot be overemphasized that the li- 
brary can do no better than any other institu- 
tion, if it surrenders its principles to the ex- 
pediency of the moment. If a church, a labor 
union, Or a monopoly can control—or materi- 
ally influence—the selection and distribution 
of library materials, then the library’s proper 
function in a free society cannot be exercised. 

Forrest Spaulding recognized this in 1940 
and asked the ALA Council to appoint a 
standing committee to throw the force and 
influence of the ALA behind any individual 
librarian or library board confronted with any 
demands for censorship of books or other 
material upon a library’s shelves. Sterling 
North and Alfred C. Nielsen joined Mr. 
Spaulding in this recommendation, and the 
Council voted unanimously to authorize ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom. 

In May 1940 the committee was created by 
Council, with the title: Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom to Safeguard the Rights of 
Library Users to Freedom of Inquiry. The 
committee was created to recommend such 
steps as may be necessary to safeguard the 
rights of library users in accordance with the 
Bill of Rights of the United States and the 
Library Bill of Rights as adopted by Council 
in 1939. The original committee consisted of 
Forrest Spaulding, chairman; Jens Nyholm; 
and Hiller C. Wellman. 

Apparently not much happened in 1942 
and 1943. In 1944 Leon Carnovsky, chair- 
man, strongly urged that ALA adopt a posi- 
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tive plan of action to meet censorship. In 
1945 the committee members were: Emily M. 
Danton, Frederick G. Melcher, Jens Nyholm, 
Ruth Rutzen, Marian D. Tomlinson, and 
Leon Carnovsky, chairman. 

The annual report of the Committee for 
the period 1944-1945 was as follows: ' 

With the approval of the ALA Executive Board 
and Council, the committee formulated a statement, 
“On Defending the Freedom to Read in Libraries,” 
and requested its publication by national and state 
library periodicals. The response was excellent and 
the statement received wide publicity. Through this 
statement librarians were invited to report to the 
committee incidents of attempted interference with 
the provision of books or periodicals, and it was 
hoped that such reports would make up the bulk 
of the committee's annual statement. 


Up to the present time very few incidents have 
been reported, and the committee has been re- 
quested not to publicize them. The lack of infor- 
mation about such incidents may mean that they 
do not exist—that librarians are generally free from 
interference in their book selection practices. On 
the other hand, it may mean that librarians do not 
care to report interference. Or, finally, it may mean 
that librarians are so cautious in policies of book 
selection that they avoid “incidents” before they 
have a chance to occur. Whatever the meaning, the 
fact remains that the committee has received very 
little indication of interference with the freedom 
to read in libraries. 


The statement referred to above is inter- 
esting still. It appeared in the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin of December 1944: 


ON DEFENDING THE FREEDOM TO 
READ IN LIBRARIES 


Every librarian hates censorship. His decision to 
add a book or periodical to the collection is not 
arbitrary but is based on the conviction that the 
book is of value and interest to his patrons. Once 
he has made his decision in accordance with that 
policy, he should not be overruled by persons who 
want to prevent others from reading what they 
themselves disapprove of. This type of interference 
in library operation is frequently accompanied by 
threats so serious as to force the librarian to accede 
to it. Whenever he does accede he reluctantly re- 
stricts the freedom to read. Such action is directly 
contrary to the principles he believes in; that's why 
he hates censorship 


No report seems to have been issued by 
the committee for 1946. 


The annual report for 1946-1947 stated: * 


The past year has been one of continuous activity 
for the committee though it has not been productive 
of significant results. It has served to show, how- 
ever, the basic difficulty in operation for such a 
committee as this. Mobilizing opinion and formu- 
lating group ideas into statements or recommen- 
dations for action through the tedious process of 
correspondence is a particularly ineffective way of 
dealing with issues as complex as those which are 
referred to this committee 


ALA Bulletin, 10/15/45, p. 391-2 
2 ALA Bulletin, 10/15/47, p. 393-4 
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The attention of the committee was called to 


H.R. 263, “A bill . . . to declare certain papers 
pamphlets, books, pictures, and writing nonmail. 
able. . . .” The belief of the members was that 
though the purpose of the bill was commendable 
such legislation would set a bad precedent and was 
therefore against the public interest. A statement 
to this effect was sent to Paul Howard, then dire 


tor of the ALA National Relations Om No 
further action was necessary since the bill died j; 
committee. 

An executive order of December 5, 194 estab 
lished the President's Committee on Civil Rights 
whose duty Is tO prepare recommendations I 
“more adequate and effective means and _proce- 
dures for the protection of the civil rights 
people of the United States.” The Con 
Intellectual Freedom was asked to cooperate wit 
the President's committee by describing pt 
gram of activity in the field of civil rights, report 
ing any specific findings, and making r da 
tions. Efforts to do this emphasized the fact that 
while a basic policy for free public libraries was 
established by the Council's adoption in 1939 
the Library Bill of Rights, the professional 
cern of all librarians, for the protection of “'t 
freedom” has not been converted into a 
procedure. Such a program is urgently n in 
cases when this specific civil right is threat 


Acting on a request from the committ th 
Council approved a change in its name fr 
previous long and cumbersome form to the Cor 





mittee on Intellectual Freedom. W heth« 
ment of committee function should al 
to make it more comprehensive is an open qu 


On the current agenda of the committee are thes 
matters which have been referred to it for consi 
ation: proposal of the D.A.R. to keep pul 
braries “free from false and insidious doctrit 


the so-called decency resolution of the M 
chusetts Library Association—the question | 
whether this should be adopted by the national a 
sociation or one similar to it in purpose; H.R 

bill ‘to establish standards for education in 
Constitution and American history for the District 
of Columbia. bill which provides a vir 
censor for schools and libraries in the Distri t 
Columbia; and three resolutions adopted by 
Library Unions Round Table, referred by action 
the Council on July 4, 1947. Members of tl 
ciation are invited to contribute pertinent fa 
opinions regarding any of these matters. Appr 
priate recommendations and 1 
presented at the Midwinter meeting of the ¢ } 

Members of the committee were: Emily Mill 
Danton, Eudocia Stratton, Edna Elizabeth Gustaf 
son, Donald E. Thompson, Frederic G. Melc! 
Marian D. Tomlinson, Doris Ellen Wilson 
Alice G. Higgins, chairman 


solutions wil 





Between 1946 and 1949 the Committee ot 
Intellectual Freedom of the ALA periodically 
pondered the warning of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to Arthur Garfield Hays. Justi 
Holmes warned young Mr. Hays that wher 
ever one becomes interested in a subject, data 
seem to be drawn from 
around the magnetic point. 
tion allowance must be made for one’s spe- 
cial interest, and one’s conclusion cannot al 


ways be trusted. The committee frequently 


every direction 


In such a situa 
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considered the possibility that it had been 
making mountains out of molchills. 

At Atlantic City in 1948 the committee re- 

rted that in Birmingham, Alabama, Sensor 
Scholastic had been banned from all schools 
because Of an issue devoted to the theme of 
human brotherhood. Newark, New Jersey, 
schools had banned the Nation for the alleg- 
edly anti-Catholic articles by Paul Blanshard. 
Building America was under attack by the 
Tenney Un-American Activities Committee 
in California, which objected to a magazine 
that, while picturing America’s achievements, 
also admitted that some social problems were 
still to be solved. The New Republic was re- 
moved from the Champaign, Illinois, Public 
Library. Several books were banned from 
New York City high schools. An attack had 
been made upon the librarian of the Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Public Library. The Amer- 
ican Legion was on record as determined 
to clean all ‘subversive’ literature out of 
schools and classrooms. The D.A.R. adopted 
a similar resolution in May 1947 and there 
were various other rumors of censorship or 
attempts to restrict Americans in their access 
to information. In brief, that was the situa- 
tion in June 1948. Was censorship a moun- 
tain or a molehill? The committee was not 
sure. But it asked the ALA Council to re- 
aiirm the Library Bill of Rights. 

At this 1948 conference also the committee 
joined with the ALA Board on Personnel Ad- 
ministration to recommend a policy against 
the use of loyalty investigations. This resolu- 
tion was adopted, but was the subject of 
debate through three succeeding meetings, 
until finally the matter was resolved at Cleve- 
land in 1950. This policy as finally adopted 
reads: 

We, the Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, strongly protest loyalty programs which in- 
quire into a library employee's thoughts, reading 
matter, associates, or membership in organizations, 
unless a particular person's definite actions warrant 
such investigation. We approve the affirmation of 
allegiance to our government. We condemn loyalty 
oaths and investigations which permit the discharge 
of an individual without a fair hearing. We hold 
that in a fair hearing the accused is furnished a 
statement of the charges against him, is allowed to 
see the evidence against him, is given an oppor- 
tunity to prepare and to present his defense and to 
question his accusers with the aid of legal counsel, 
is presumed innocent until proved guilty, and is 
given the opportunity, if adjudged guilty, of judi- 
dial review 

This is a summary of the first of three 
policies recommended by the committee and 
adopted by Council. The Council at the 
Cleveland conference also unanimously 
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adopted a resolution recording its opposition 
to the Maryland Ober Law, 

because we believe it to be a definite threat to the 
constitutional rights of librarians since it permits 
their discharge on the principle of guilt by associ- 
ation in lieu of direct evidence of subversion, and 
we support the Maryland Library Association in its 
efforts to have the law repealed. 

These policies were adopted as expressions 
of belief that routine investigation of all li- 
brary employees is unnecessary and weaken- 
ing to the profession. Along with the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors, the 
library profession has consistently held that 
guilt is personal, and that an individual 
should be judged by his acts, not his opinions. 

If an American librarian acts to promote 
exclusively the ideas sponsored by his organi- 
zation, excluding contrary views from the li- 
brary, such an act would constitute a threat to 
free inquiry, and ultimately to all freedom. 
Librarians are educators, and educators must 
never be propagandists for a single, exclu- 
sive, orthodox view of truth. 

At Atlantic City in 1948 the Council re- 
affirmed the revised Library Bill of Rights, 
and in January 1951 the Peoria case involv- 
ing film censorship caused a footnote to be 
added to make it clear beyond any possible 
doubt that this official statement of policy 
applied to all the media of communications 
collected or used by libraries. 

After 1949 the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom had few doubts that censorship is a 
major problem. Many cases have been re- 
ported in library literature, the latest being 
Laurence Kipp’s fine story of the attempt by 
the Boston Post to force the Boston Public 
Library to censor communist literature and 
the Blanshard books. 

In September 1951 the Field Foundation 
set up a fund of $15,000 to be used by the 
committee over a two-year period. This fund 
made it possible to get the committee together 
at least once a year, thus removing the prob- 
lem, noted in 1946, of conducting the com- 
mittee’s business by correspondence. The 
fund now pays a part-time executive secre- 
tary, and finances the committee's newsletter. 
The Field grant also made it possible for the 
committee to hold a two-day preconference 
institute on intellectual freedom at the Bar 
Association in New York in June 1952. 

William Dix, committee chairman, opened 
this meeting by saying that the librarian’s 
professional function is to disseminate in- 
formation on all sides of every issue. At the 
same time, he declared, he would not want 
his library used as a tool by communists or 
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by any other group which denied the funda- 
mental thesis of a free society—that truth 
must have complete freedom to combat error 
in the market-place of ideas. 

Mr. Dix also cited the Library Bill of 
Rights, which is, of course, the basic, official 
statement of ALA policy in regard to free 
inquiry. It has been studied in New Zealand, 
Great Britain, India, and Japan. 

A third policy recommended by the com- 
mittee is that on labeling library materials. 
This question of labeling was raised first by 
the Sons of the American Revolution in 
Montclair, New Jersey. It was also an issue 
in Burbank, California. It resulted in an 
ALA policy which states: 

Librarians should not use the technique of label- 
ing as a means of predisposing readers against li- 
brary materials. Although totalitarian states find it 
easy and even proper, according to their ethics, to 
establish criteria for judging publications as ‘'sub- 
versive,”’ injustice and ignorance rather than justice 
and enlightment result from such practices, and the 
American Library Association has a responsibility 
to take a stand against the establishment of such 
criteria in a democratic state. 

Libraries do not advocate the ideas round in their 
collections. The presence of a magazine or book in 
a library does not indicate an indorsement of its 
content by the library Although we are all 
agreed that communism :5 a threat to the free world, 
if materials are labeled to pacify one group, there is 
no excuse for refusing to label any item in the li- 
brary’s collection. Because communism, fascism, 
or other authoritarianisms tend to suppress ideas 
and attempt to coerce individuals to conform to a 
specific ideology, American librarians must be op- 
posed to such “isms.” We are then anticommunist, 
but we are also opposed to any other group which 
aims at closing any path to knowledge. 


This policy against prejudicial labeling of 
library materials was recommended to the 
Council by the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom by Rutherford Rogers, chairman, in 
Chicago in 1951 and passed unanimously. 

Now to complete the roster of earlier com- 
mittee members, in 1948 Emily M. Danton, 
Marion Hawes, Ralph Ellsworth, Frederic 
Melcher, Evelyn Benagh, Doris Wilson, and 
David Berninghausen, chairman, made up 
the membership. In 1949 Marion Horton 
and Hiller Wellman were added, and in 1950 
Carroll C. Moreland and Rutherford Rogers 
became members of the committee, with Mr. 
Rogers acting as chairman in 1950-1951. 
William Dix became chairman in 1951, and 
Mabel Conat, Ralph Hudson, Lachlan Mac- 
Rae, and John E. Smith became new mem- 
bers. 

After 1948, when more and more cases 
were reported to the committee, there came 
a question as to whether the national group 
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should protest against censorious action di- 
rectly or work through local library organiza. 
tions. There would certainly be a risk in some 
cases that action by a national committee 
might cause unnecessary resentment on the 
grounds that it was interference by an outside 
group. 

This question caused the committee in 
1948 vigorously to encourage state library as. 
sociations to cre ‘te state committees on intel- 
lectual freedom. A letter was sent to every 
state association and follow-up letters also 
went out. At one time about half of the states 
and some regional associations had such com- 
mittees. California had one of the earliest 
and strongest committees 
tional group learned much from California's 
experiences. Recently Illinois, 
Massachusetts have had very active groups 
working to preserve free reading for library 
users. 


in fact the na- 


Iowa, and 


Although the national committee strongly 
urged the states to appoint committees before 
an incident was known to have occurred in 
the state, some states did not recognize any 
need for a committee. For example, New 
Hampshire and Oklahoma were thus forced 
to rely on the individual courage of librarians 
who had no support from their state associa 
tions. In New Hampshire Keith Doms and 
Mildred Peterson McKay helped to defeat 
legislative censorship. In Oklahoma Ralph 
Hudson and Frances Kennedy performed 
noble service in investigating the Bartlesville 
affair. However, if a committee had already 
been in existence when Ruth Brown of Bart- 
lesville was first under criticism, the results 
might have been different. In Massachusetts 
the state committee once had only twelve 
hours notice, but was able to send a repre 
sentative to be heard on a censorship bill. 


It has been the consistent policy of the In 
tellectual Freedom Committee to encourage 
action by state groups, with the national com 
mittee formally protesting censorious action 
only when invited in by local people or when 
no state group exists. 

This chronicle has emphasized the early 
years of the committee because it is assumed 
that its early history is less well known. Since 
the 1948 convention library literature has 
given good coverage on the major cases re 
quiring the committee's attention. For the 
stories of Los Angeles, Burbank, Bartlesville, 
or Peoria, the bibliography entitled “Library 
Literature” is a basic reference. 

ALA’s three basic policies on free inquiry 
have been summarized above. Perhaps the 
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three following points about these policies 
should be emphasized. 


The Library Bill of Rights was not drawn up to 
protect librarians. Its purpose is to preserve the 
right of every citizen to read whatever he wishes, 
forming his own private judgments. Librarians are 
keepers of books for their patrons, not from them. 

ALA policy makes the responsibility of profes- 
sional librarians clear. As members of ALA we 
are committed to resisting pressures to restrict the 
reading of American citizens, whether such pres- 
sures come from social, patriotic, religious, or any 
other groups. 

These ALA policies were not imposed upon this 
organization of 20,000 librarians by any central 
government, or by any other authority. Such au- 
thority as they have derives from the ALA itself, a 
democratically organized professional association. 
These policies were drawn up by the ALA Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom, the duly appointed 
body of the organization, then submitted to the 
Council, the acting body of ALA, for full discussion 
and debate. The committee has always held that no 
document is above criticism. This includes all ALA 
policy statements. 


At the beginning of this narrative, it was 
suggested that there might seem to be a para- 
dox in the picture of conservative librarians 
resisting censorship. But is there any real 
paradox ? Is it surprising, really, for this con- 
servative profession to seek to preserve the 
freedom of every citizen to read what he 
wishes and form his own opinion ? 


No, it should startle no one to find that li- 
brarians recognize the validity of Alfred 
North Whitehead's two principles. This dis- 
tinguished philosopher noted two principles 
which he considered inherent in the very na- 
ture of things—the spirit of change, and the 
spirit of conservation. Professor Whitehead 
said: 


There can be nothing real without both. Mere 
change without canservation is a passage from 


nothing to nothing. ... Mere conservation without 


change cannot conserve 


By accepting the challenge to act as con- 
servators of the American heritage of free in- 
quiry, librarians have recognized and ac- 
cepted both of Professor Whitehead's prin- 
ciples—the spirit of change and the spirit of 
conservation. They have—at one and the 
same time—preserved the most precious of 
our traditions—freedom of inquiry—and yet 
stood ready to welcome the new concepts, the 
new theories, the constructive thought of fu- 
ture creators. Librarians have thus helped to 
provide the opportunity for the continued ad- 
vance of knowledge and the growth of indi- 
viduals. Upon these two factors depends the 
future of our democracy, and indeed, of all 
humanity. 
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Adopted by Council of American Library 
Association at Atlantic City on June 18, 1948 


Library 
Bill of Rights * 


The Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation reaffirms its belief in the following 
basic policies which should govern the serv- 
ices of all libraries: 


AS A RESPONSIBILITY of library service, 
books and other reading matter selected 
should be chosen for values of interest, in- 
formation and enlightenment of all the peo- 
ple of the community. In no case should 
any book be excluded because of the race or 
nationality, or the political or religious views 
of the writer. 


2 


THERE SHOULD BE the fullest practicable 
provision of material presenting all points 
of view concerning the problems and issues 
of our times, international, national, and lo- 
cal; and books or other reading matter of 
sound factual authority should not be pro- 
scribed or removed from library shelves be- 
cause of partisan or doctrinal disapproval. 


3 


CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS, urged or prac- 
ticed by volunteer arbiters of morals or po- 
litical opinion or by organizations that would 
establish a coercive concept of Americanism, 
must be challenged by libraries in mainten- 
ance of their responsibility to provide public 
information and enlightenment through the 
printed word. 


4 


LIBRARIES SHOULD ENLIST the cooper- 
ation of allied groups in the fields of science, 
of education, and of book publishing in re- 
sisting all abridgment of the free access to 
ideas and full freedom of expression that are 
the tradition and heritage of Americans. 


5 


AS AN INSTITUTION of education for 
democratic living, the library should wel- 
come the use of its meeting rooms for social- 
ly useful and cultural activities and dis- 
cussion of current public questions. Such 
meeting places should be available on equal 
terms to all groups in the community re- 
gardless of the beliefs and affiliations of 
their members 


*By official action of Council on 3 February 
1951, the Library Bill of Rights shall be 
interpreted as applying to all materials and 
media of communications used or collected 
by librartes. 
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Recollections of Arthur E. Bostwick’ 
By Margery Doud t 


_ SPILLED FROM THE GOLDFISH 

BOWL as we carried it along the slip- 
pery streets, and froze in icicles dripping 
from our gloved fingers. It was bitterly cold 
in the dusk of that early evening as we made 
our way through banks of snow piled high 
on either side of the pavement. We were car- 
rying the last of our possessions to the “new 
building’’ opened that day and would soon 
be guiding visitors from one beautiful room 
to another at a great public reception. 

We were young assistants, classified, but 
still “low on the organization chart,”’ as Harry 
Bauer would say,’ unimportant but interested 
and gay: Clara and Gladys Chew, of the well 
known family, Helen Ferguson, and Ruth 
Overman, who later became supervisor of 
children’s work, and later still the librarian’s 
daughter-in-law. Gladys and Ruth were spe- 
cial keepers of the goldfish and would not 
trust their charges to a moving van. I can 
hear them now laughing, rather desperately, 
as we relieved each other of the dripping, 
freezing bowl. 

Once inside the new building, however, 
the world was warm and miraculously beauti- 
ful. The main hall with arched windows, 
walls of Tennessee marble and a ceiling of 
goid-leaf medallions inspired by one in the 
Vatican, was lighted with alabaster lamps on 
Italian marble standards. Chandeliers were 
of bronze and furniture of hand-carved oak, 
while exquisite brass grilled doorways at 
either end led into the open shelf and refer- 
ence departments. It was the city’s first cen- 
tral library building, handsome, spacious, 
symbolic in itself of progress. 

Dr. Bostwick had been appointed librarian 
in October 1909, succeeding the equally dis- 
tinguished Frederick M. Crunden, librarian 
for thirty-two years. But it was with the open- 
ing of this new building in January 1912 that 
a new epoch identified with Dr. Bostwick’s 
administration began. At the time of his ap- 
pointment the president of the board of direc- 
tors was Frederick W. Lehmann, then at the 

* Talk given at the American Library History Round 


Table, ALA Midwinter meeting, Chicago, February 1953. 

+ Chief, Readers’ Advisory Service, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Public Library. 

"Low Man on an Organization Chart,"’ Harry C. 
Bauer, ALA Bulletin, January 1953. Wise and humorous 
reflections, with the St. Louis Public Library in the twen- 
ties as background. 


head of the St. Louis bar and later solicitor. 
general of the United States. In 1911 Mr. 
Lehmann was succeeded as president by 
George O. Carpenter, who served until 1935 
Judge O'Neill Ryan followed Mr. ¢ arpenter, 
holding office until 1938, when Robert ¢ 
Day, the current president, took over. The 
successive presidencies of these men of high 
caliber and staunch devotion to the library, 
coupled with the long administration of Mr 
Crunden, developed an atmosphere and a 
body of tradition that became an ingrained 
part of the institution and produced a fertile 
field for such adventuring as Dr. Bostwick 
enjoyed—progressive and imaginative, often 
experimental, but at the same time conserva- 
tive and sound. 

It was an ideal time for a new librarian to 
take office. The building itself invited ex 
pansion of services, and stimulated the staff 
to unwonted endeavor. St. Louis seemed a 
charming city to the New Englander, “One 
of the few in our country with a decided local 
flavor,” he said. He even defended it from 
the outrageous slurs of those who claimed 
that the chief point about the city was its un 
bearable summer heat ! 


Back ground 


St. Louis had much to offer a person of 
Dr. Bostwick’s background and experienc 
Here was a man who had started out to teach 
with a Ph.D. in physical science from Yal 
But after two years of teaching in Montclair, 
New Jersey, he was recommended for an edi- 
torial position on Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
American Biography, and later continued edi- 
torial work on the Forum, the Standard Dic- 
tionary, and finally The Literary Digest, 
where he remained as scientific editor for 
nearly forty years, while holding other posts. 
It was after his work on the Standard Di 
tionary that he was appointed librarian of the 
Free Circulating Library in New York City 

In his autobiography, A Life with Men 
and Books,? Dr. Bostwick writes in character- 
istic fashion of entering this new profession, 
“in complete ignorance of library administra- 
tion and library methods.” 


2 Bostwick, Arthur E. A Life with Men and Book 
H. W. Wilson, 1939. 
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how he taught himself, learning as he went 
along, and of finally being invited to write a 
textbook, The American Public Library, 
which was widely used in Library Schools, 
and went into several editions. 

Born and reared in Litchfield, Connecticut, 
one of the loveliest of all New England vil- 
lages, he had inherited his father’s delight in 
rading, his mother’s love of music, and other 
fine qualities—an invincible curiosity, an in- 
terest in people, a sense of humor, a liberal, 
open mind, a continuous zest for living. 

In St. Louis there were numerous organiza- 
tions and clubs engaged in civic and intel- 
lectual pursuits. The new librarian was called 
upon to address many of these groups and in 
time joined a number of them, making out- 
standing contributions from his store of 
knowledge and the clarity of his ideas. 

He joined the Round Table, a dinner club 
of noteworthy membership; the New Eng- 
land Society, of course ; Town and Gown, the 
Contemporary Club, the Society of St. Louis 
Authors, and certain scientific and sociologi- 
cal associations. He took part in forums such 
as the Institute on International Relations 
held at Washington University, in company 
with such men as Dr. Roland Usher of the 
university ; Rabbi Isserman of Temple Israel ; 
Percival Chubb, leader of the Ethical Society ; 
Wiley B. Rutledge, then dean of the School 
of Law; and Clark McAdams, brilliant editor 
of the editorial page of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

Dr. Bostwick was active in both the Civic 
League and City Club, developed largely by 
Roger Baldwin, later to become nationally 
known in connection with the Civil Liberties 
Union of New York. He contrasted the City 
Club with those of New York and Boston 
and commented on the fact that it was pre- 
vented from taking sides on any public ques- 
tion, being intended merely as a public forum 
for discussion. And he expressed surprise at 
those persons unwilling even to listen to an 
opinion with which they did not themselves 
agree. Tolerance with him was so natural 
that one did not think of it as a discipline, 
yet his was precisely the quality described by 
David Muzzey in Essay. in Intellectual His- 
tory; 

Toleration is too often thought of as an amenity. 
In reality it is an arduous and exacting discipline. 
It is the chief element of progress in all cultural 
advance, as distinguished from the inventions and 
discoveries that have steadily augmented our mate- 


nial civilization. Even the latter, too, have de- 
pended for their successful exploitation far more 
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often than is commonly realized upon the growth 
of political and religious toleration... . 

Toleration is a function not of forming, but of 
realizing our opinions. It is a counsel of patience. 
Its method is persuasion, not force; education, not 
regimentation. Its attribute is humility. Its quest, 
“more light.” 

In his reminiscences Dr. Bostwick tells de- 
lightful stories concerned with members and 
guests of the organizations he joined, stories 
which are often miniature portraits of celeb- 
rities but which also reflect the personality of 
the teller. 


Per sonality 


There were many facets in Dr. Bostwick’s 
personality. Tall and reserved, he was always 
considered a man of authority and many 
came to him for counsel and guidance. Sud- 
den animation lighted his face in conversa- 
tion or when he talked to a group. His eyes 
twinkled and his laugh came quickly at a 
joke or good story and his own stories were 
told with drama, atmosphere and color. 

He was a clear and logical thinker. He 
worked quickly with intense concentration. 
He wrote a firm, legible hand putting on 
paper what he wanted to say with almost no 
alteration or correction. His editing was done 
in the same manner and our Monthly Bulle- 
tin was a model of its kind. He was a great 
booklover, sharing his enthusiasms with oth- 





Exactly the way Dr. Bostwick often 
turned to listen to one of bis staff. This 
is one of a rare collection of 2,400 in- 
formal photographs of world scientists 
taken by Julian Scott of St. Louis and 
later presented to the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia. 
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Taken on shipboard when he sailed for 
Italy in 1929, Dr. Bostwick is enjoying a 
wide view of the sea. His expression is 
typical of his broad outlook on life itself. 


ers, but declaring roundly that he would not 
read any book that did not catch his interest 
in the first thirty pages. He was considerate 
in times of stress and compassionate in times 
of grief, but never paternalistic. 

He wrote and spoke widely on many sub- 
jects but he talked no nonsense to the Ameri- 
can people about good fiction or books read 
for recreation. He declared them good! He 
had great faith in “constant exchange and 
comparison of views and experiences” 
and he rated higher “the informal conversa- 
tions on porch or boat deck than the formal 
papers at library meetings.’’ He considered 
John Cotten Dana an incomparable porch 
talker. He was fair in all things and the jux- 
taposition of two sentences he wrote about 
Mr. Dana is typical of his manner of thought. 
In discussing his own administration as presi- 
dent of the ALA and his failure to satisfy 
some of his more radical associates, he wrote: 

This was the beginning of a gradual breach be- 
tween Dana and myself which lasted through his 
life. Dana was altogether the most noteworthy man 
in the association and perhaps in the profession 
during my lifetime. 

He loved to travel and wanted to know 
everything about unfamiliar places. Having 
found out, he appreciated them on their own 
account and not by comparison with Litch- 
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field or St. Louis! After visiting Mobile 
where he was asked to advise the board op 
their new library building, he wrote: 

Mobile is a fascinating place and the people are 
delightful, but no one “hustles’” very much ‘ 
all want to do so, and cheerfully look forward 
industrial pre-eminence, but the prospects seem un- 
favorable. I am not sorry, for they are more charm 
ing as they are. 





He enjoyed a joke on himself and loved 
to tell about a visit to Cleveland when Cleve- 
land’s main library building was new. He 
and another VIP were booming along a cor 
ridor, admiring the wall exhibit cases when 
a young assistant came by and shushed them 
“You mustn't talk so loud,” she whispered 
and he mimicked her to perfection. He also 
enjoyed jokes on others and one of his best 
stories was an amusing account of the annual 
dinner of the New England society when he 
was its president. He had selected represen 
tatives who were to extol their states in turn 
with state songs, printed on the program, 
be sung before each address. For Rhode 
Island there seemed to be no song, so the 
president sat down and wrote one, to the 
tune of “Auld Lang Syne,” and called 
“Narragansett Bay.” “It was sung proudly 
by the Rhode Islanders present, in blissful 
ignorance that it had been composed by 
Connecticut neighbor the day before 

He especially relished the story of the lady 
who called the reference department and in 
sisted on having “Rock of Ages” sung over 
the telephone. Georgia Gambrill, now 
tary and president-elect of SORT was th 
victim, and she fled to the telephone in the 
farthest corner of the stack to do the singing 

Claiming that he had never excelled 
sports, Dr. Bostwick emphasized his pleasure 
as a spectator. “I am able to appreciate fine 
points of play,” he said, 
experts doing anything well, playing a syn 
phony or making home runs.’ But he was 
more than spectator in many arts and recrea 
tions. He read, wrote, played the piano, took 
long walks in the country, enjoyed good con 
versation, and loved going to the movies 





to 


“and enjoy seeing 


Philosophy of Librarianship 


Dr. Bostwick’s philosophy of librarianship 
was based on love of books and service to 
readers and he believed in the public library 
as an instrument of popular education in its 
widest sense, 
termed recreation. 


including what is usually 


He quoted Bliss Perry 

To be aristocratic in taste, and democratic in 
service is the privilege and glory of the publi 
library 
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He always supervised book selection and 
the shelves today are rich with evidence of 
his wide knowledge and scholarly interests. 

He read in several languages; he read 
mathematics and music scores for pleasure; 
he read detective stories before going to sleep 
and always set himself to discover the mur- 
derer by a certain page. He was one of the 
first of the Perry Mason fans. 

Allan Angoff, in a discerning study made 
at Columbia University in 1951, wrote: 

My reading of Bostwick’s life and his many 
papers, books, articles, interviews, convinces me 
that he set up the love of books as one of the most 
important requirements for librarianship at a time 
when it was much more fashionable to emphasize 
new techniques—and that is an immense contribu- 
tion whose importance today is even greater than 
when Bostwick lived. 


Mechanical Devices 


Dr. Bostwick liked mechanical devices and 
manipulated them himself when showing 
visiting librarians through the building. He 
told them about the little electric pump in the 
subcellar, a safety device to curb an old 
spring that refused to be choked with con- 
crete. “When the subsurface waters rise in 
the spring,’” he would say, ‘the pump starts 
going chug-chug,” and he illustrated so 
graphically with his hands and his voice, that 
the little pump sprang into action before the 
eyes of his guests. 

Recalling his enthusiasm for things me- 
chanical, Ann Jaeger, our present auditor, 
reminded us of the toys he used to buy from 
sidewalk vendors for his small grandsons. 
Returning to his office after lunch, he would 
take them direct to the auditing department 
next door, where Lula Wescoat, now retired 
but auditer for many years, would watch, 
with her admiring staff, as he wound the toys 
and let them speed the length of the long 
office tables. ‘You can find better things on 
the street than you can in toyshops,” he 
would tell them as he examined each toy’s 
exact construction. 

Among many things inaugurated by Dr. 
Bostwick were weekly staff meetings of de- 
partment heads and branch librarians, “for 
the discussion of matters of administration 
and for the free interchange of opinion.” 
Staff meetings grew lively at times, and occa- 
sionally everyone talked at once. When that 
happened Dr. Bostwick, who often had initi- 
ated the subject, would listen for a while 
with an amused, detached air, then suddenly 
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would tap on the table with a small gold 
pencil attached to his watch chain. 

“Well, we've talked enough about that,” 
he would say, ‘now let’s talk about some- 
thing else.” Once, after an especially hectic 
session, someone asked him how he could 
stand all the argument. 

“Why, that’s how I get to know my de- 
partment heads,” he replied with a laugh. 

Bertha Doane and the late Josephine Gra- 
tiaa, branch librarians, were two of the per- 
sons he most enjoyed at staff meetings. Miss 
Doane, herself a New Englander, a graduate 
of Wellesley, and the possessor of a great 
swirl of red gold hair above a cameo face, 
was and is one of the most pungent members 
of our staff. Miss Gratiaa, from French and 
Irish ancestors inherited an unusual blend of 
admirable qualities, touched off by wit that 
made any story she told memorable. They 
were both booklovers, constant readers, and 
delightful conversationalists. When either 
felt impelled to relate some experience in 
staff meeting, Dr. Bostwick’s eyes would 
begin to twinkle and he would settle back 
with a “now this is going to be good” ex- 
pression. Responding to such top-level ap- 
preciation, they would enhance and develop 
their stories on the spot, with Dr. Bostwick 
contributing occasional comments to keep the 
stories going. And that was one way in 
which the staff learned to know the chief 
librarian! 






: pad hie. ArH E. Baspwitk x 
A Page from the ALA Conference Album 
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May Lyons Balz, another branch librarian, 
sent us some notes the other day that repre- 
sent, I believe, a concensus of opinion. 

In my memory, Dr. Bostwick’s outstanding char- 
acteristic was his broad tolerance of other peoples’ 
opinions—even those he could neither understand 
nor share. Then there was his eager curiosity about 
everything that was happening. Do you recall the 
time he said he could never take his own life be- 
cause he would be too anxious to know what was 
around the next corner ? 


As librarian he appointed his department heads 
—trusted them and expected them to “cope” as our 
friends the English say. Somehow that built us up 
in our own esteem and we were able to handle 
situations that should have floored us. 


He was an encyclopedia of information and a 
constant source of pride and interest to his staff. 

His loyalty to that staff was unswerving 
and instilled in them a responding loyalty— 
not only to himself but to the St. Louis Public 
Library as an institution. With all his uni- 
versity training, the lack of academic degrees 
meant little to him in comparison with a staft 
member's personality and ability to “cope.” 


Freedom for De partment Heads 


In giving great freedom to his department 
heads, with accompanying responsibility, he 
often achieved results of lasting value. For 
instance, in the old quarters in the Board of 
Education Building, Mary Powell had started 
to work in the reference room without any 
special preparation. She found there a few 
cases for art reference books and asked Miss 
Moody if she could have her desk in that 
area. Miss Moody, just as did Dr. Bostwick, 
always encouraged an assistant’s initiative, 
and granted the request. From this begin- 
ning Miss Powell built up the art collection 
which, on completion of the new building, 
was moved to a beautiful large room on the 
main floor and became the art department 
with Mary Powell appointed its chief. After 
a number of years the City Art Museum de- 
cided to establish an educational department, 
after the manner of Boston and Cleveland. 
Looking over possible directors, the museum 
found one person in the city best qualified 
to undertake the work. That person was 
Mary Powell. 

Leonard Balz, who has worked in the li- 
brary since boyhood, as page, circulation de- 
partment assistant, head of the registration 
department and later of the stations (now 
Extension) department, was, upon the death 
of Sula Wagner, placed in charge of the cata- 
log and order department. Mr. Balz is prac- 
tically self-educated through reading, is a 
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book collector of note, has aristocratic taste 
in literature, and is considered by many as 
knowing more about books and publishers 
than any other man in St. Louis. Immeasur. 
able is the library's gain from giving this 
bookman the chance to use his knowledge in 
the important work of the catalog and order 
department. 


Job Hunting Advice 


One definite piece of advice Dr. Bostwick 
used to give to staff members who were 
sounded out on positions elsewhere and in- 
vited to submit applications: “Tell them you 
will consider it if the position is definitely 
offered you.”” He explained that head librar- 
ians liked to scout around and find several 
persons equipped for a position, ask them all 
to apply, and then choose the one that seemed 
the best, leaving the others én” the position of 
rejected candidate s! 

“It’s all very fine for the head librarians,” 
he said, ‘but it is not fair to the candidates,” 

Dr. Bostwick was specific when wording in- 
structions. Frequently we come across green- 
penciled notes stashed away in our desks. 
Elizabeth Summersby, chief of the circulation 
department, came across one the other day 
signed with the clear initials A.E.B. A.E.B 
had evidently been asked to settle some ques- 
tion on classical names and had written, 
“Where there is a familiar English form, it 
should be used on the back of the book if 
the book is in the English language.’ 

He had the quickest way of putting his 
finger on the vital spot of any problem. Call 
ing me in one day from the small branch 
library in a school building where we were 
reveling in everything new—furniture, 
books, pictures, flowers, 
with streams of sunshine 
librarianship of a larger older branch, in a 
library-owned builc ling. 
small branch was the constant effort needed 
to win cooperation from the school « ustodian, 
paid by the Board of Education. The older 
branch was a promotion, but I sat 
thinking of the smaller bright 
room, the responsive public to whom it was 
still a novelty, the black-eyed Susans grow- 
ing in a near-by field in the newly established 
community. 


southern exposure 
he off red me the 


The only flaw in the 


silent 
and shining 


He spoke again with a smile, “You know 
if you go to Carondelet you can be lord of 
all you survey including the janitor.” Just 
that quickly was it settled, not by the mere 
word “janitor” but by Dr. Bostwick’s charac- 
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teristically courteous and persuasive way of 
getting you to do what he considered best. 
For the record it should be noted that the 
janitor at Carondelet was the incomparable 
John Smith, originally from the deep South, 
tich in wisdom and experience, expert in 
diplomacy, steeped in knowledge of the old 
neighborhood and its jealously guarded tra- 
ditions—in fact, the branch’s most valuable 
assistant! 


ALA Delegate 


In 1925 Dr. Bostwick was chosen by the 
ALA to serve as its delegate to survey Chinese 
libraries and recommend measures for their 
extension and improvement. The mission 
was in response to an invitation from the Chi- 
nese Association for the Advancement of 
Education, and elaborate plans were made in 
advance for his program in China where he 
was received and honored as a distinguished 
scholar by civil and military authorities. The 
chapter in his autobiography devoted to this 
trip is still fascinating reading and its obser- 
vations on the country and the people are 
valuable as the unconscious reflection of the 
observer's own character. 
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Before he left for China, the staff gave 
him a party (he loved parties, and so did we) 
and presented him with a check with which 
he was to bring back gifts for Mrs. Bostwick 
and himself. For Mrs. Bostwick, beautiful 
and vivacious, he chose a handsome man- 
darin coat to wear as an evening wrap; for 
himself, small rugs; and for his staff, twigs 
from the grave of Confucius. They were be- 
lieved to bring good luck, were tied in 
bundles, and on his return were cut in short 
lengths, so that every person in the institu- 
tion could share in the luck. So unusual were 
his opportunities in China that he was called 
upon to tell of his experiences on numberless 
occasions. He took to China a wealth of in- 
formation and understanding. He brought 
back a love of the country and a high opinion 
of its people and its civilization. 

In 1929 Dr. Bostwick went to Italy as one 
of fourteen ALA delegates to the first 
World's Library and Bibliegraphical Con- 
gress held in Rome and Venice. Throughout 
his life in St. Louis he was invited to talk, at 
one time or another, in practically every state 
in the Union. His library, his staff, and his 
city profited greatly from the variety of his 
experiences and interests. 
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So sound were his education and training 
that he could doubtless have been successful 
in a number of other professions. Margery 
Quigley, formerly of our staff, wrote of Dr. 
Bostwick: 

He had many of the qualities of a great manage- 
ment engineer, thinking in large terms, even inter- 
nationally, when most librarians . . . were placing 
all their emphasis on techniques and routines. . . . 
If he had had huge university classes to what to 
transfer his ideas of literature and life he would 
have ranked with ‘‘Copey’” of Harvard as a legend- 
ary teacher. 


Another of his staff wrote of him: 

Without prejudice, and with an instinctive and 
unerring sense of right, he saw through every situ- 
ation so clearly and swiftly that, had he chosen the 
law as his profession, he would most certainly have 
been one of the eminent jurists of the American 
bar. 


From evidence at hand, had he remained 
in the field of science, he might well have 
become one of the great nuclear physicists. 
But speaking modestly for himself he said: 
“T was always fond of acting and would have 
enjoyed going on the stage.” 

His writings, both in books and scattered 
articles and essays, show a wide diversity of 
interests. Many are on libraries, books, and 
phases of education but others are not, and 
one of the most important of the others is in 
A Librarian's Open Shelf. It was written 
more than fifty years ago and is called 
“Atomic Theories of Energy.”” It suggested 
atomic structure at a time when many physi- 
cists regarded energy as a mere mathematical 
abstraction, and it bears out Woodrow Wil- 
son’s statement in his recently published 
Leaders of Men: 


Our slow world spends its time catching up with 
the ideas of its best minds. It would seem that in 
almost every generation men are born who embody 
the projected consciousness of their time and peo- 
ple. Their thought runs forward apace into regions 
whither the race is advancing, but where it will not 
for many a weary day arrive. 


Open House 


January 6, 1937 was one of the great days 
in our history. The library kept open house 
from 9 A.M. until 9 P.M. in celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the dedication of 
the main building. The outstanding event of 
the day took place in the afternoon when 
staff, board members, and a limited number 
of guests gathered in the art department to 
honor the chief librarian. Under Leonard 
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Lucy SAWYER BOSTWICK 
“What is a librarian doing with a wife like that? 


Balz, general chairman for the day’s activi- 
ties, this occasion was planned as a surprise 
for Dr. Bostwick by a special committee: the 
late Katharine T. Moody, chief of the ref- 
erence department; Lula M. Wescoat, audi- 
tor; and Bertha Doane, librarian of Cabanne 
Branch. Miss Doane presided and feelingly 
expressed the sentiments of the staff in her 
opening remarks: 

We have gathered here today in honor of Dr. 
Bostwick. It is by no means a new or unfamiliar 
experience for him. ... At this ceremony however, 
the gesture does not come from high places. It 
comes from members of his staff who feel that on 
this day it is appropriate that their affection and de 
votion should become articulate. It is a tribute from 
those who know him best, not to his eminence in 
the world of affairs but to his real greatness in the 
workaday world, to those qualities which make him 
deeply loved—his unfailing patience and kindness 
and understanding. 


Miss Moody, for years one of the most 
noted and admired women in St. Louis, 
speaking for the staff disclosed the surprise, 
after paying tribute to Dr. Bostwick’s accom- 
plishments: 


One year ago . . . many of us were assembled 
here when a portrait of Mr. Crunden was given to 
the library, the gift of Mrs. Crunden. Today the 
staff of the public library is presenting to the board 
of directors a portrait of Dr. Bostwick. 
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Scott MacNutt, cd ype the portrait in 
1926, was present and told of asking Dr. 
Bostwick to sit for him because he felt that 
so fine and genial a personality should be 
recorded upon canvas. Responses from the 
board and characteristic words of apprecia- 
tion from Dr. Bostwick concluded the felici- 
tous occasion. 

Dr. Bostwick was devoted to his home and 
family and he and Mrs. Bostwick were at 
their sparkling best together. She came down 
frequently to have lunch with him and when 
he joined her they went off gaily, conversing 
with evident enjoyment. He liked to tell 
about a party soon after their arrival in 
§t. Louis. Ex-Governor David R. Francis, 
afterward ambassador to Russia, was also a 
guest and asked someone who Mrs. Bostwick 
was. On being told he remarked, “What is 
a librarian doing with a wife like that?” 


Litchfield 


Anoiher abiding influence in Dr. Bost- 
wick’s life was Litchfield. On moving to 
St. Louis, he bought a summer home there, 
and went back frequently. He thought it the 
most beautiful village he had ever seen and 
to read his own account of his childhood is to 
realize the depth of his affection for his birth- 
place, and the great American heritage that 
was his because of it. During his last summer 
in the East, Ruth Overman Bostwick, widow 
of his elder son, was taking him on a long 
drive through the country he had known so 
well as a boy, when suddenly he said, “Oh, 
whenever I come back to Litchfield I have 
such a lift of the heart!” 

What does the life of this librarian mean 
to us today, especially on a program devoted 
also to intellectual freedom? It leaves us 
with a double challenge, I believe; first, to 
protect the rights of our readers to wide open 
channels of information, declaring with 
Judge Learned Hand that “we must not yield 
a foot upon demanding a fair field, and an 
honest race, to all ideas’ *; secondly, since 
we assume as an obligation the selection of 
material on both sides of controversial ques- 
tions, to increase our own tolerance and un- 
derstanding through whatever ‘arduous and 
exacting discipline’ we are able to devise. 

Librarians are no more broadminded than 
other cross sections of the populace, but they 
need to be and should be, and in Dr. Bost- 
’“The Future of Wisdom in America,’’ by Learned 


Hand, in Saturday Review of Literature, November 22, 
1952, 
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wick we have an outstanding example of one 
who was! Judge Hand reminds us: 

How tentative and provisional are our attain- 
ments, intellectual and moral; how often the deep- 
est convictions of one generation are the rejects of 
the next . . . and that wisdom is to be gained only 
as we stand upon the shoulders of those who have 
gone before.’ 

I should like to mention three things that 
I believe should be read and studied by stu- 
dents in all library schools, and also by every 
practicing librarian in the country. The first 
is Dr. Bostwick's autobiography, A Life with 
Men and Books, because it reflects the very 
essence of intellectual freedom. 

The second is “The Belligerent Profes- 
sion,” by Frances Clarke Sayers, an address 
delivered in 1948 as the second in the Wil- 
liam Warner Bishop Lectureship Series at the 
University of Michigan. Here is a magnifi- 
cent example of a librarian claiming for her- 
self the right of free thought and free speech, 
while declaring a philosophy of librarianship 
that might well attract the recruits we are 
constantly seeking were it widely heralded 
and applied. 

The third suggestion is The Spirit of Lib- 
erty, papers and addresses of Learned Hand, 
collected, and with an introduction and notes, 
by Irving Dilliard, editor of the editorial 
page of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Mr. Dil- 
liard deserves a special award for making 
available to the general public these papers 
filled with wisdom, grace, and beauty, here- 
tofore hidden away in legal journals. There 
is no library so small that it should not in- 
clude this volume on its shelves. 

If you have not already done so I urge you 
to read the address, ‘Sources of Tolerance,” 
which reminded me frequently of Dr. Bost- 
wick. He and Judge Hand had similar back- 
grounds. After all, didn’t Judge Hand's 
grandfather study law in the pioneer law 
school founded by Tapping Reeve in Litch- 
field? 

s 8 
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The anonymous piece, “The Well Said Librar- 
ian,’ in the March Balletin, reminded me irresisti- 
bly of a conversation in which a charming and 
witty librarian, recently retired, once took part. It 
was at a dinner party and Frances Clarke Sayers 
and her neighbor got into a warm argument over 
an O'Neill play (Mourning Becomes Electra, 1 
think it was). After Mrs. Sayers had made a very 
positive statement, contradicting her companion’'s 
opinion, she said, “And when I've read it, I'll have 
more to say!" 

Emity Miter DANTON, Director 
Birmingham, Alabama, Public Library 
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ROM THE ARCTIC TO THE TROPICS, from 

Berlin to Seoul, and at all points in be- 
tween wherever Air Force personnel are sta- 
tioned there are library books—a total of 
2,560,000 volumes. Over 3,850 library fa- 
cilities house this book collection. The 
facilities vary from main libraries and 
branches to field libraries and deposit collec- 
tions. The quarters range from permanent 
library buildings to quonset huts, bookmo- 
biles, and tents. 

The “why” of this extensive library pro- 
gram in the Air Force component of the mili- 
tary establishment is worthy of a moment's 
consideration. The answer involves a con- 
sideration of the condition commonly known 
as morale. Napoleon stated: 

In war, morale conditions make up three-quarters of 
the game; the relative balance of manpower accounts 
only for the remaining quarter.’ 

Morale has been defined as a state of mind 
which makes the individual contented with 
his surroundings; confident of himself, his 
comrades, and his leaders; and determined to 
execute all of his missions with effectiveness 
and efficiency. 

The morale factors involved in the man- 
agement of men can be encompassed in the 
term “personnel maintenance.” Library serv- 
ice thus becomes a tool of management and 
provides a facility and a service to establish 
and maintain the mental well being of the in- 
dividual. 

Organizationally Air Force Library Service 
follows the military chain of command. At 
the Headquarters USAF level, policy direc- 
tion and broad staff supervision of library 
activities is exercised. Each of the major air 
commands has a command librarian respon- 
sible for the establishment and supervision of 
library service at all activities within the com- 
mand. The operation and immediate super- 
vision of a library at an Air Force base, to 
meet the requirements of all personnel sta- 
tioned there, is the responsibility of the base 
commander. 

Conduct of library service at all levels is in 
the hands of professional civilian library per- 
* Chief, Air Force Library Section, Headquarters USAF. 


i Fuaningtes, L. A., Hough, Romeyn, B., Jr., and Case, 
H. W., The Psychology of Military Leadership, page 247. 


New York, Prentice, 1943 
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Air Force Library Service 
By Harry F. Cook * 


sonnel. Their responsibility is to provide an 
integrated, professional program, organized 
to meet quantitative and qualitative require. 
ments and conforming to the most moder 
and progressive library techniques and meth. 
ods. 

An example of the unique problems in- 
volved in providing library service to the Air 
Force is demonstrated by the program in 
Alaska. Here a thousand book libraries are 
dropped to outposts by parachute from 
C-124’s. The book collection is in a pack- 
aged, ready to serve form with plastic jackets 
and book cards prepared for immediate bor- 
rowing and reading by personnel. 

Development of a library program for the 
Air Force activities in Korea is another in- 
stance of meeting a specialized requirement 
in the shortest possible time. Supply of read- 
ing material to Air Force combat personnel in 
Korea was originally provided in the form of 
paperbound books and magazines. Establish- 
ment of a complete library program was 
necessary to meet the insistent demands for 
books. Beginning in January 1952 civilian li- 
brary personnel were authorized to go to 
Korea. Necessary basic book collections and 
current supply of books were provided and 
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The Air Force provides library 
service by dog sled in Alaska 
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Air Base Library, Wiesbaden, Germany 


dispatched to this combat theater. A com- 
plete program was rapidly established to pro- 
vide service of the same quality as that given 
at the stabilized bases in Japan, Okinawa, and 
the Philippines. 

To provide current popular reading ma- 
terial to the world-wide Air Force Library 
Service on a continuing basis a central book 
procurement program is in Operation. In the 
category of clothbound books a twenty-five 
volume kit is provided each month to all 
main and field libraries. Best sellers, mys- 
teries, westerns, popular nonfiction, and sci- 
ence fiction are included. Plastic jackets, 
pockets, cards, and catalog cards make each 
kit complete and ready for immediate incor- 
poration in the library collection. The kits 
supplement basic book collections of refer- 
ence books, basic fiction and non-fiction 
allocated to newly activated libraries. Regular 
local purchase of books by each base librarian 
provides well rounded collections. 

Reading material for transit groups, small 
isolated units and other activities requiring 
expendable items is provided by kits of thirty 
paperbound books. These kits are distributed 
each month and together with magazine sets 
of eighteen popular titles provide current 
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reading material to the personnel who do not 
have access to established libraries. 

One of the most important phases of li- 
brary service in the Air Force is the provision 
of technical books and publications. Each li- 
brary determines its requirements for this 
type of material which must be related to the 
specific mission of the activity. Technical li- 
brary service can be compared to the function 
of a special library serving a business or in- 
dustrial organization. Requisitions initiated 
by Air Force librarians for technical publica- 
tions are forwarded to a call contractor. Un- 
der this procedure books are supplied from 
publishers with a minimum of ordering 
routine on the part of librarians. A similar 
contract is in effect with the Government 
Printing Ofhce which expedites the ordering 
of government publications. 

Another of the important phases of Air 
Force Library Service is the provision of legal 
publications essential to the functioning of 
staff judge advocates and legal offices at Air 
Force base activities. 

Thus the main phases of the Air Force 
Library program are to provide technical and 
educational reading materials, as well as legal 
and recreational books. 
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Looking at the measures of the success of 
the Air Force library program the figure of 
five and a quarter million book circulation 
each year indicates extensive use of library 
collections. Thirty-two thousand individuals 
using main Air Force libraries each day is a 
further indication of the importance of li- 
brary service. This attendance figure does not 
include the use made of deposit and field col- 
lections. 


Professional Librarians 


The professional librarians who operate 
and supervise this world-wide library system 
are graduates of practically all the library 
schools in the United States. Air Force li- 
brarians must have mature judgment in order 
to meet and solve unusual problems. They 
must be adaptable because living and work- 
ing conditions vary almost as much as the 
geographic locations of the libraries. A ready 
sense of humor is essential as is the ability to 
get along with all types of people. Establish- 
ing library service at a new base in France, 
for example, requires the exercise of all these 
qualities. 

Appointment to base library positions in 
the United States are made at the base having 





a vacancy by the base civilian personnel of. 
ficer. Major air command librarians recruit 
advise, and assist in making selections for 
these positions. 

In the overseas commands the Air Force 
activity having a vacancy originates a requisi- 
tion describing the position, with a statement 
of qualification requirements, grade, and 
location. These requirements are forwarded 
to the central Overseas Recruiting Office at 
Dayton, Ohio, where the requisitions are 
reproduced and sent to some thirty Air Force 
bases in the United States each of which has 
an overseas recruitment representative. Li 
brarians interested in overseas vacancies 
should apply to the Air Force base nearest 
their home to be considered for such posi 
tions. 

In the Air Force Library Service oppor 
tunity exists for a challenging experience as 
a librarian. The response to good service on 
the part of Air Force personnel is immediate 
and satisfying. It is still possible to be a li- 
brary pioneer at a base in North Africa, Ice- 
land, or even at some of the isolated stations 
in the United States. With the necessary 
prerequisites an Air Force librarian can enjoy 
adventure, travel, and the satisfaction of serv- 
ing those who are serving their country 
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Base Library, Stewart Air Force Base, Newburgh, New York 
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: LIBRARIANS WITH BLUE UNIFORM 
PATCHES which identify them with the 
U. §. ARMY LIBRARY SERVICE come from the 
Army posts, camps, stations, and hospitals all 
over the world where they are operating full 
scale libraries which serve all military per- 
sonnel and their dependents. The Army Li- 
brary Service, under the Adjutant General, 
offers general library service, reference and 
readers advisory service, bibliographic assist- 
ance, and educational guidance. This spe- 
cialized group participates in the Armed 
Forces Section of the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion of the American Library Association 
where the Army, Air Force, and Navy join 
forces to discuss problems and plans which 
are of specific interest and importance to 
service librarians. During the 1953 American 
Library Association conference the Armed 
Forces Librarians Section would welcome any 
visitors who wish to attend their meetings 
and hear more interesting facts about these 
service libraries. 


Librarians Invited 

The Army librarians would also like to in- 
vite all convention delegates to visit an Army 
library, or two, enroute to or from the con- 
vention. Although there are no Army li- 
braries in the immediate vicinity of Los An- 
geles, delegates driving to Los Angeles from 
the north might like to see the Sixth Army 
Reference Library in San Francisco, or make 
a trip to a hospital ward with the librarians at 
Letterman Army Hospital, or spend an after- 
noon with the post librarian. All these facili- 
ties can be seen at the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco. As you continue south en route to Los 
Angeles, you would be warmly welcomed by 
the librarian at Fort Ord who would enjoy 
showing you the main post library and the 
branch libraries which serve that installation. 

If your trek to the convention takes you 
across Texas, you might stop at Fort Hood 
and see the excellent library system there as 
well as the bookmobile which serves the 
troops in outlying areas. If your route takes 
you through San Antonio, you can take a tour 
of the Special Services library at the Brooke 
Medical Center and see the fine collection of 
reading materials available to patients as well 
as specialized work being done with talking 
books and projected book machines. Fort 
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Army Library Service 


Sam Houston also has a main post library and 
other facilities which would be of interest. 

The Army library which you might stop to 
see is a link in a world-wide chain serving the 
same essential mission as the civilian libraries. 
Each strives to supply the demands of Ameri- 
can reading needs, to encourage their growth, 
and to raise the level of variety and quality. 
It is the purpose of the Army Library Service 
to give to the soldiers a library service com- 
parable to that provided by the best civilian 
libraries. 

Of the more than 1,000 library service 
units in the Army-wide program, 538 are 
main and branch libraries on Army posts. 
Approximately 75 per cent of them are in 
self-contained buildings. In addition to fur- 
nishings which give the user a homelike feel- 
ing, many contain facilities for forums, lec- 
tures, reading clubs, music hours, juvenile 
corners, local history sections, and military 
art and science departments. Some 570 pro- 
fessional librarians supervise the Army-wide 
program. 

There are more than 2,700,000 books in 
the organized libraries of the Army. This 
figure does not include the 240,000 paper- 
bound books shipped monthly to Korea. 
Within the United States, the post librarian 
is responsible for the selection of the majority 
of books used in post and hospital libraries. 
General technical reading requirements as 
well as special needs of individual soldiers 
are carefully considered by the librarian in 
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Army libraries serve the same pre 
mission as civilian libraries 








her book selection program. In addition to 
local procurement, 9,000 new books and 
272,000 paperbound books are selected and 
procured by the Department of the Army 
each month for distribution to libraries both 
within the United States and overseas. This 
procurement plan is geared so that the new 
book which you saw in your favorite book- 
shop today is already boxed and on its way to 
Europe, Japan, Alaska, or wherever Ameri- 
can soldiers are stationed. Special reading 
needs are also recognized by the Department 
of the Army such as the Spanish-speaking 
troops from Puerto Rico who are furnished 
both fiction and nonfiction titles in their na- 
tive language. 

In a recent three months’ period, 63 per 
cent of the Army library books in Con- 
tinental United States and 77 per cent ot the 
books overseas were taken out of the libraries 
for reading in quarters or elsewhere. The 
number of books, magazines, and other read- 
ing materials is growing constantly. In com- 
bat and maneuver areas and in small isolated 
stations. the foremost consideration is to 
get books, magazines and, newspapers to 
the soldiers in such quantities and variety 
that there will be enough for everyone 
and something for every taste. In Korea 
240,000 paperbound books and approximate- 
ly 364,000 individual magazines are distrib- 
uted to all units each month. 


Activities Varied 

The activities of the program are varied 
and capable of extending the professional 
services which the name implies. The casual 
reader will find a variety of fiction and non- 
fiction books, daily newspapers, and current 
magazines. The student will find reference 
books, pamphlets, maps, and a wealth of col- 
lateral materials to assist him in his work. 
He will also find an active interlibrary loan 
program through which the librarian will 
send out to public libraries, university i- 
braries, or other educational agencies to bor- 
row additional technical and specialized ma- 
terials for him. 

The man with a hobby will find recent 
books on his subject and space in the library 
to spread out his treasures ; stamps, coins, 
photographs, or poctry—all are welcome. 
The enthusiastic arguer who ends most con- 
versations with “Want to bet?” can quickly 
prove or disprove his theory by asking the li- 
brarian to check the fact in the various refer- 
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ence books; this ready reference service jg 
also available to the contest follower who 
needs only one more answer to win the big 
prize. In addition, the librarian conducts 
purely academic reference service which in. 
cludes the preparation of specialized bibliog. 
raphies, and the extensive search for facts 
on a given subject. 


Bibliotherap) 


The term bibliotherapy doesn’t often enter 
into a general library discussion; however, 
the librarians serving patients in Army hos. 
pitals are keenly aware of the therapy 
through books and are making an all-out 
effort to prove it. Many patients want to read 
and respond readily to the bedside library 
service; but the librarian must frequently 
break down the barriers of bitterness, bore- 
dom, and listlessness in order to spark the 
interest of her patron. This highly developed 
skill is best known as reader's advisory service 
and what starts as a casual conversation may 
grow into a whole new career for the patient 
after his return to civilian life. This was true 
in the case of one officer who let it be known 
that all he wanted from the librarian was to 
be let alone. Many months later when he de- 
parted for home, he was armed with a note 
book full of data about the farm he intended 
to buy, bibliographies of books for his per- 
sonal library, a bundle of seed catalogs, and 
numerous pamphlets from farm equipment 
manufacturers describing the latest in farm 
tools and machinery. 

Hospital library service also accommodates 
the blind and those with less serious eye in- 
juries through the use of talking books 
Patients who can not hold a book and read in 
the usual manner are served by projected 
books which throw the image of the printed 
page on the ceiling or the wall of his room 

The Adjutant General's Office is head- 
quartered in Washington. In addition to the 
library service, its Special Services Division 
sponsors service clubs, crafts, soldier music, 
soldier shows, sports, professional entertain 
ment, Army bands, and related activities 
Most of these activities are scheduled where- 
ever American troops are located. 

Although the Army librarians do not have 
a formal creed, they do have a firm belief that 
every soldier who has participated in the 
Army library program will be better in 
formed and potentially a more active par 
ticipant in the educational, cultural, and re 
creational facilities of his own community 
when he returns home. 
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Libraries Ashore and Afloat 
By Helen E. Hendrick * 


- ve ELEVENTH NAVAL DISTRICT may not 
comprise the largest area in the United 
States, but it certainly has the most varied 
dimate and a large concentration of Naval 
and Marine Corps activities. You may travel 
from the region of Litchfield Park Naval Air 
Facility, near Phoenix, Arizona—where in 
the summer, according to the hotel clerk, 
“We never mention the temperature’ —to 
the Marine Corps cold weather station at 
Pickle Meadows in the High Sierras with its 
minus temperature. 

Between these two extremes one travels 
through the date country to the Naval Air 
Facility, El Centro, which is below sea level, 
and across the desert for miles to the Marine 
Corps Depot of Supply at Barstow, hot and 
isolated in the summer, cold and windy in the 
winter. From there you swing north to the 
windswept spot, sixty miles by rabbit patch 
from nowhere on the Mohave desert, to the 
unique Naval Ordnance Test Center, Inyok- 
ern. Then the route of the District Librarian 
leads to the coast where you will find the 
Naval Construction Battalion Center, head- 
quarters for Seabees. It was here that these 
energetic and ingenious men made their own 
library furniture. 


Secret Work Center 


About eight miles south is another very 
interesting station where much secret work 
goes on, the Air Missile Test Center at Point 
Mugu. This station also serves the men on 
the islands off the coast where isolation 
makes a library and books one of their few 
comforts. Point Mugu boasts one of the most 
attractive, libraries in the district, and with 
good reason, for decorations and furniture 
were a gift of a local organization and chosen 
by a Hollywood decorator. 

From here you have your choice of two 
routes south. If you prefer the cool breezes 
of the coast you will next come to Long 
Beach Naval Station and shipyards where im- 
portant library work is done with the ships 
which claim this as their home port. Two 
small stations, Los Alamitos Naval Air Sta- 


* District Librarian, Eleventh Naval District, San 
Diego, California, 
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tion and Seal Beach Net and Ammunition 
Depot are a short distance away. 


All the Comforts of Home 


Next stop is the Marine Corps Barracks, 
Camp Pendleton, which is one of the largest 
military establishments in the country. It 
covers two hundred square miles and is said 
to have within its boundaries every kind of 
terrain in the world. Visiting the branch li- 
braries with the post librarian, you will be 
convinced this is true. Besides a most attrac- 
tive main library, with all the comforts of 
home including a fireplace and inviting 
chairs, branch libraries are found all over the 
place. Some of these are pleasant homey 
places, well equipped and well furnished, 
while others are housed in tents with perhaps 
a handball backstop for one wall or a book- 
stack to separate the books from the ping- 
pong tables and you are lucky if a ball doesn’t 
bounce off your head while you're reading. 

It is this sort of activity which characterizes 
the library in the other extreme of weather, 
Pickle Meadows, the cold weather Training 
Unit high up in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 





Library on USS Burton Island 





tains. The Naval Hospital at Camp Pendle- 
ton is another example of the Hollywood 
decorator’s art for it too was furnished as 
part of a gift and planned by the decorator 
who did the library at Point Mugu. 

Before arriving in the San Diego area, 
where most of the large naval establishments 
are located, perhaps we should go inland and 
stop at the Marine Corps Air Facilities, Santa 
Ana, where a small but attractive library is 
watched over by two enlisted men. When the 
district librarian asked questioningly if her 
helpers could alphabet a set of catalog cards, 
she was told, “You have a couple of ex- 
schoolteachers, ma’am,”’ for which she was 
truly thankful. A few miles away lies the 
Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, where the 
famous First Marine Air Wing trains. Its li- 
brary has a quotation from Clarence Day 
painted around the walls just above the book 
cases, a unique and attractive idea. 

Another show place in the district is the 
recently activated Corona Naval Hospital, 
formerly an exclusive resort hotel. Its 
grounds are beautiful with a swimming pool 
made famous when the Olympic tryouts were 
held there in 1932. When the hotel was first 
taken over by the Navy at the beginning of 
the war, the librarian found herself esconced 
in the bar. When the hospital was reactivated 
recently, the library was set up in the former 
ballroom which resembles an old medieval 
castle with beautifully carved beamed ceiling 
and walls. 


V wety in San Diego 


In San Diego proper are found libraries of 
every size, shape, and description, from the 
beautiful and well stocked Naval Training 
Center library of which any university would 
be proud, to a small collection of “readin’ 
books’ housed in the library of the very tech- 
nical and secret Naval Electronics Laboratory 
for the use of a small number of military 
personnel stationed there. 

Among the larger libraries in San Diego, 
the Marine Corps Recruit Depot is unique in 
its collection on Marine Corps history and a 
fine exhibit of weapons dating back to the 
early Marine Corps days. Naval Air Station 
library serves the largest air station in the 
district. Naval Station boasts an excellent 
record collection and a most unique and in- 
genious bookmobile to serve the Pacific Re- 
serve Fleet. Naval Hospital has just gone 
through a face lifting operation which has 
increased its attractiveness and use. 
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The smaller stations, Fleet Sonar School. 
Miramar Naval Air Station, Amphibious 
Base, Imperial Beach Communications Sta. 
tion, and Chollas Heights Radio Station 
bring the libraries in the Eleventh Naval Dis. 
trict to a total, including the Headquarters 
Library, of thirty. 


Libraries Afloat 


We are duly proud of our libraries ashore 
but, being truly Navy, we are even more 
proud of our libraries afloat. Upon being 
commissioned, every ship is given a basic li- 
brary, the size dependent upon the type of 
ship and the number of men aboard. Each 
month ships, regardless of whether they are 
tied up in San Diego or are out on the firing 
line, receive a shipment of new books Ships 
the size of LSTs and submarines can carry 
relatively few books which may be key 
spare drawer in someone's room or on shelves 
over the table in the wardroom, but the 
smaller the collection the more often it is 
exchanged for a new one at one of the dis 
trict libraries. 


tina 


On the other hand, ships the size of cruis- 
ers and carriers, which are really small cities 
in themselves, boast a library of as many as 
3,000 volumes, complete with Dewey deci- 
mal classification and a catalog. A letter just 
received from the chaplain aboard one of the 
ships in the forward area expresses nicely 
what the library means to the men out there 


Sea duty is unlike anything in the world. | 
think you folks have an idea of what it means 
to a man to be at sea from the way y 
so willing to do anything and everything in your 
capacities as district librarians to help out th 
boys on sea duty. Your cooperation and willing 
ness is rare in civilian workers assisting the Navy 
I've checked around and find that the library on 
this ship has as much variety in its books as any 
ship in the fleet and most libraries ashore. Many 
of these sailors and particularly the boys who fly 
these dangerous missions can lose themselves in a 


book and spend an evening in France, on the 


Mediterranean, on a western ranch, or even in 
the D.A.’s office, and believe you me they do 
The library is open at all times and is wsed. 
The Special Services Department of Comm 
11 invites all service librarians attending 
ALA to travel to San Diego and visit some of 
our libraries. Because of security regulations, 
stations are not open to the public but if any 
one is interested in visiting a particular sta 
tion, arrangements may be made by contact 
ing the Eleventh Naval District Library, San 
Diego, California. 
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Service to Those Who Served 
By Foster Mohrhardt* 


VERY INDIVIDUAL, every activity, and every 
station in the Veterans Administration is 
directly reached and served by Library Serv- 
ice. Hospitals, centers, domiciliaries, area of- 
fices, and regional offices all have libraries de- 
veloped to meet specific needs. Doctors and 
the medical staffs, patients, members, and all 
Veterans Administration employees look to 
this service for direct assistance. 

As a service unit, Library Service is de- 
signed to furnish direct required assistance to 
every level and segment of Veterans Adminis- 
tration responsibility. For patients and mem- 
bers VA assists in psychological adjustments 
to hospitalization and contributes to physical 
and emotional relaxation; provides opportu- 
nity for educational improvement and occupa- 
tional development in posthospital life; helps 
adjust to new working or living conditions ; 
and provides unique opportunity for the pa- 
tient to find personal privacy in his institu- 
tional living. 

For the medical and allied staff VA assists 
research in providing reference, bibliographic, 
and rere loan assistance; aids treat- 
ment through provision of printed informa- 
tion covering diagnostic and therapeutic re- 
ports; assists and stimulates continuing edu- 
cation of medical staff; and provides teaching 
tools in the formal education program. 

For other staff members VA provides nec- 
essary reference and research data in special- 
ized fields for use. of the entire staff at central 
office and local levels. 


Organization 


Libraries and library service have been an 
integrated unit of veterans care since 1868 
when library provisions were made in the Na- 
tional Homes for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers. Formal library service was recognized 
as a need in 1922 when the Veterans Bureau 
was organized. Three elements can be se- 
lected to represent the planning phases impor- 
tant in the organization of this program. 

Emphasis on Service to Patients and Staff. 
All planning was centered around service. 
Procedures were simplified, routines were 
standardized, and red tape was eliminated so 


* Director, Library Service, Special Services, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 
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that books and magazines could reach pa- 
tients, doctors, and staff quickly. Responsibil- 
ity for selection of books and magazines was 
delegated to the hospital level where individ- 
ual needs were known and where individual 
planning could be provided. Local clerical 
responsibilities, reporting, and record keeping 
were reduced to an absolute minimum. Sim- 
plified procedures were developed for order- 
ing and receipting for books. All of these 
improvements were made to provide the local 
librarian with more time in which to give 
professional service to doctors and patients. 


Centralization 


Centralized Activities. As a logical de- 
velopment of the preceding element, all Li- 
brary Service activities were studied to isolate 
those which were mechanical or repetitive at 
station level and which might more efficiently 
be performed in a single operation at a central 
location. It was determined that book pur- 
chasing, subject classification, cataloging and 
card preparation, and medical reference and 
bibliographic service could be provided to the 
stations through centralized activities. Cost 
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Book SERVICE IN THE WARD 


studies of current Veterans Administration 
library operations compared with previous 
costs and similar studies at other libraries 
proved the efficiency of the Veterans Admin- 
istration Library Service. 


Unification 


Coordination and Synchronization of Li- 
brary Services. Each of the activities men- 
tioned above is closely meshed with each of 
the other operations. Through the unification 
of these activities under Library Service, econ- 
omies have been made in the elimination of 
duplicating files in book selection, book 
pon sa subject classification, and catalog- 
ing. A central book information file manned 
by professional librarians familiar with sta- 
tion needs provides the basic working tool 
constantly used in all central office library 
activities. This unique file, the source of 
information concerning old, current and pro- 
jected books, provides data concerning prices, 
discounts, publication date, editions, avail- 
ability, classification and cataloging status, 
and, when necessary, suitability for Veterans 
Administration purchase. This file is one of 
the important elements in the efficiency of 
the present synchronized operation. 

Book reviewing, book selection, book or- 
dering, subject classification, cataloging, and 
medical and general reference service are 
interdependent. 


Organizational Pattern 


Under the VA organizational pattern the 
office of the director is responsible for policy 
and procedures; centralized allocation of 
funds; standards ; liaison ; training programs ; 
cooperative arrangements with other libraries ; 
technical library advice; initial supply of li- 
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brary books and magazines for new hospitals; 
testing and standardization of equipment pe- 
culiar to library service; recruitment; clearing 
house ; and aid to managers. 

Specialized reference and research aid, bib. 
liographies, and interlibrary loan assistance 
are provided by the medical and gene ral ret- 
erence library division to the medical and 
other staffs in central office, hospitals, domi- 
ciliaries, and all other field activities. Central. 
ized procedures in this division provide many 
economies to field stations. For example, by 
providing a centralized information center 
concerning bibliographic activities in the 
Veterans Administration, it has been possible 
to prevent duplicating efforts by field libra. 
rians. A librarian at Spokane who is te- 








N 
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quested to prepare a bibliography of trau- 
matic diaphragmatic hernia will find through 
our central office notification service that such 
a bibliography has already been prepared at 
Wadsworth, Kansas. 


Professional Guidance 


The book review and readers’ advisory di- 
vision gives professional guidance in screen- 
ing the 8,000 new titles published each year. 
The hospital librarian, with the dual respon- 
sibility of providing all necessary reading 
materials with a minimum of funds, requires 
specialized book evaluations covering all 
printed materials. This centralized service 
prevents duplicating effort by all Veterans 
Administration librarians in screening the 
multitudinous book reviewing media; pro- 
vides broad coverage of the entire field of 
printed materials; gives specialized informa- 
tion for hospital library needs; gives advance 
notification of forthcoming publications; im- 
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roves the quality of selection; selects and 
distributes specialized bibliographies; and 
enables the technical processes division to 
operate economically through maximum 
grouping of orders. 

Following modern library organization 
rocedures, Ordering, subject classification, 
and cataloging activities are grouped under 
technical processes. The advantages of this 
grouping and coordination with the other 
centralized functions are that it enables all 
these sections to utilize a central reference 
file of basic information for book ordering 
and cataloging and avoids the necessity of 
setting up duplicating collections of reference 
tools needed in these processes; it provides 
the opportunity for using multipurpose 
forms, enabling the division to use one form 
for all sections ; and it provides a flexibility in 
staff usage so that peak loads can be rapidly 
met through temporary assignment of indi- 
viduals from one section to the other. 


Progressive Step 


With the reorganization of Library Service 
in 1946, book ordering was transferred to 
Library Service as a progressive step in keep- 
ing with modern municipal, university, and 
industrial organizational patterns. It has long 
been recognized that the procurement of 
printed materials incorporating the various 
fields of knowledge is a highly specialized art 
far different in purpose and design from the 
usual supply procurement of nuts and bolts. 
Unlike standard supply procedures where ma- 
terial is purchased in quantities for depot 
storage and future issuance, library book pro- 
curement must be set up to meet the day-by- 
day, personalized needs of individuals and 
groups. It is also complicated by the fact 
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that books are not written to specifications 
and the availability of materials is not gen- 
erally known more than a few months in ad- 
vance. All of these complex elements require 
the integration of this operation within the 
total library program. 


In the Preparations Section 


Subject classification and cataloging are 
performed in the preparations section. These 
operations provide the best example of the 
advantages possible in a centralized library 
activity. The centralization of classification 
and cataloging in Washington has saved 50 
percent of the field station librarians’ time 
and has freed these librarians from time-con- 
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suming professional processing work. As a 
result, librarians are able to provide better 
service to patients. 


Final Steps 


The final steps in the centralized technical 
processes are included in the processing sec- 
tion. Stencils are prepared, cards are printed, 
and distribution of card sets is made to the 
field. The economies realized from this or- 
ganizational pattern result from: a completely 
integrated flow of work from book notifica- 
tion to supplying of books and catalog cards; 
minimum clerical effort at station level for 
ordering, receipting, and processing; maxi- 
mum use of machines for ordering and card 
preparation ; use of multipurpose forms, and 
reduction of paper-work to a minimum; ex- 
pert library supervision ; and flexibility in staff 
to assist in meeting peak loads and emergen- 
cies. 
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Outstanding U. 
Publications of 1952 


S. Government 


By Carl H. Melinat * 


HE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINT- 

ING OFFICE is probably the largest and 
most prolific publishing house in the world. 
Each year it publishes thousands of books 
and pamphlets on a great variety of subjects, 
material of great potential reference and in- 
formational use in libraries. 

This list of United States government pub- 
lications represents the compiler’s selection 
of those books and pamphlets which will 
probably be most generally useful in librar- 
ies. It is hoped that it will supply librarians 
with a convenient checklist of the important 
federal documents issued during 1952. For 
background material published in previous 
years, consult Subject Guide to United States 
Government Publications, by Hirshberg and 
Melinat, published by the American Library 
Association in 1947. 

In the following list, all items have paper 
covers unless otherwise noted. All priced 
publications are for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. In 
ordering, send the payment with the order 
and use the catalog number at the end of 
each entry. 


Airports 


The Airport and Its Neighbors; the report of the 
President's Airport Commission. 1952 116p 
illus (President of U.S.) 70c Pr 33.16:952 

A study stimulated by the sequence of accidents in 
the New York-Northeastern New Jersey metropolitan 
area. 

Airport Planning. 1952 59p maps (Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration) 30c 

C 21.102:Ai7/19/952 

“‘The purpose of this publication is to provide aid 
and guidance for community leaders and public officials 
at all levels in their activities which are linked with 


planning airport systems, local and national.’’—Intro- 
duction. 


Audio-Visual 


Making Radio Work for You; a handbook for ex- 
tension agents. 1952 24p illus (Department of 
Agriculture, Agriculture Handbook 42) 15c¢ 

A 1.76:42 
A practical handbook on how to put on effective 
radio programs. 
* Associate Professor, School of Library Science, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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Radio and Television Bibliography. 1952 48p 
(Office of Education, Bulletin 1952, no. 1g) 
20c FS 5.3:952/18 

An annotated list, classified under such headings as 
careers in radio-television, productior d writing tech. 


niques, educational uses, scripts and pla receivin 
and recording equipment, etc. 
Recordings for Teaching Literature and 
in the High School; including a bibli f 
500 titles. 1952 71p (Office of Education, Bul 
letin 1952, no. 19) 25« FS 5.3:952/19 
Describes the ways in which commercial r 
are used in the instruction of literature and 





Television in Our Schools. 1952 34p illus (Office 
of Education, Bulletin 1952, no. 16) 15 
FS 5.3:952 
An account of television's role in ¢ 
uses of TV and its future possibilities 


Cataloging 
Music Subject Headings Used on Printed Catalog 
Cards of the rT wi of Conger 1952 133¢ 
(Subjec Cataloging Division) ( loth $1.50 
LC 26.2:M97 
A new list incorporating the mat al of two pr 
sional lists published by the Music Library Ass 


Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the Library 
Congress; Supplement, 1949-51. 1952 19p (D 
scriptive Cataloging Division) 20« 

LC 9.7:C28 


2/949/supp 





Contains corrections, revisions th 
Rules of 1949. Also includes son t el 
brary of Congresss on cataloging policy and p jure 

Children 
The Children’s Bookshelf; »klist for parent 
Rev. 1952 56p illus (C hil a s Bureau, Publi 
cation 304) 20c FS 3.209:304 
‘This list makes no pretense of doing 1 thar 
patting down the names of a few good books 
ind, grouped into classes with reference to 





interests and to their varying levels of develo 
Foreword. 


A Healthy Personality for Your Child. 1952 23p 

illus (Children’s Bureau, Publication 337) 15c 

FS 3.209:337 

Considers the stages through which children grow 

emotionally from infancy to adulthood and points out 

the part parents can play in cas their children 
achieve emotional and social health. 


Commerce 


United States Department of Commerce Publica- 
tions. 1952 795p (Office of Administrative Serv- 
ices) Cloth, $2.75 C 1.2:P96/952 

A listing of all the publications of the Department 
which continue to have research value, published from 
its beginning through October 1950. Arrangement is by 
bureau and office, with a subject index 
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Conservation 


Resources for Freedom; a Report to the President 
by the President's Materials Policy Commission. 
1952 5 vols (President of U.S.) Pr 33.15: 

Volume 1. Foundations for growth and se- 
curity. $1.25 

Volume 2. The outlook for key commodities. 

$1.50 

The outlook for energy sources. 

50¢ 

The promise of technology. $1.75 

Selected reports to the Commis- 

sion. $1.25 

An 82-page summary of volume 1 is also 
available for 25¢ 


Volume 3. 


Volume 4. 
Volume 5. 


Defenses 


Background for Defense: Expanding Our Indus- 
trial Might: The Build-Up of U.S. Industrial 
Capacity. 1952 30p illus charts (Defense Pro- 
duction Administration) Free from the Admini- 
stration. DP 1.2:In2 


A brief summary of the goals and progress in indus 
trial capacity. 


Handbook, Emergency Defense Activities, October 
1952-March 1953. 1952 120p (Federal Register 
Division) 30c GS 4.109/2:D36/952-53 

Contains brief organizational outlines and the names 


and addresses of officials of all emergency defense 
nm1es 





North Atlantic Treaty Organization; Its Develop- 
ment and Significance. 1952 50p illus (Depart- 
ment of State, General Foreign Policy Series 75) 
20¢ S 1.71:75 

Contains the text of the treaty as well as the answers 
to specific questions about its application. 


U.S. Defense Support in Western Europe; a Part 
the Mutual Security Program for 1952-53. 
1952 28p charts tables (Mutual Security 
Agency) Free from the Agency. 
Pr 33.902:Eu7/2 
A graphic account of the effects of the Mutual Secur- 
ity Program, 


Education 


Directory of Secondary Day Schools in the United 
States; showing accredited status, enrollment, 
staff, and other data. 1952 169p (Office of Edu- 
cation) $1 FS 5.2:D62/951-52 


List is arranged by state and includes both public 
and private secondary schools. 


Health Services in City Schools. 1952 68p tables 
(Office of Education, Bulletin 1952, no. 20) 25c 
FS 5.3:952/20 

“Shows the present status of many phases of school 


health services in cities having a population of 2,500 or 
more.'’—Foreword 


Know Your School Law. 1952 26p (Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin 1952, no. 1) 15c FS 5.3:952/1 


Includes an annotated bibliography of the important 
school law literature since 1930. 


Schools at Work in 48 States; a study of elementary 
school practices. 1952 138p illus (Office of Ed- 
ucation, Bulletin 1952, no. 13) 35c¢ 

FS 5.3:952/13 
Describes current practices in schools throughout the 


U.S. for the benefit of others who may wish to adapt 
the ideas to their own communities, 
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Foreign Relations 


Foreign Aid by the United States Government, 
1940-1951. 1952 118p charts tables (Office of 
Business Economics) $1 C 18.36: 

This supplement to the Sarvey of Current Business 
brings together in comprehensive form the record of 
U.S. foreign aid by periods, by programs and by coun- 
tries. 

Foreign Relations of the United States; Diplomatic 
Papers: The Soviet Union, 1933-1939. 1952 
1034p (Department of State) Cloth, $3.75 

S 1.1:933-39 

Covers the period from the recognition by the United 
States of the Soviet Union in 1933 to the beginnings of 
World War II in 1939. 

Let Freedom Ring; The Struggle for a Peaceful 
World. 1952 96p illus (Department of State, 
General Foreign Policy Series 67) 50c 

S 4.71:67 

Explains the nature of the police state and its ex- 


pansionist ambitions and defines the conflict between the 
free world and Soviet communism. 


Together We Are Strong. 1952 40p illus (Depart- 
ment of State, Commercial Policy Series 144) 
20¢ S 1.37:144 


A clear presentation of the case for commercial 
cooperation among free nations. 


Guide Books 


A Pocket Guide to Germany. Rev. 1952 72p illus 
(Office of Armed Forces Information and Educa- 
tion) 25c D 2.8:G31/952 

A popular guide to the country and people of Ger- 
many and how to get along with them. 

A Pocket Guide to Great Britain. Rev. 1952 47p 
illus (Office of Armed Forces Information and 
Education) 20« D 101.22:20-175 


A popular guide to the British people, government, 
the country, etc. 


A Pocket Guide to Japan. Rev. 1952 82p illus 
(Office of Armed Forces Information and Edu- 
cation) 25¢ D 2.8:J27/952 


Immigration 


Memo to America: the DP story; the final report of 
the United States Displaced Persons Commission. 
1952 376p tables (Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion) $1 Y 3.D63/2:1/952 


The story of how 400,000 immigrants came to the 
United States from 1948 to 1952. 


Indians 


The Indian Tribes of North America. by John R 
Swanton. 1952 726p maps (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 145) Cloth, $3.50 

SI 2.3:145 


A state-by-state census of Indian tribes, giving his- 
tory, location, population, etc. 


Insects 


Insects; the Yearbook of Agriculture, 1952. ed. by 
Alfred Stefferud. 1952 780p 72 plates illus (De- 
partment of Agriculture) Cloth, $2.50 

A 1.10:952 


A comprehensive study of the nature of insects, their 
economic importance and their control. 
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Korea 


Korea, 1950. 1952 281p illus (Office of the Chief 
of Military History) $1.25 D 114.2:K84 
“This volume briefly records, by text and photo- 
taphs, the first six months of the conflict that began in 
sorea on 25 June 1950.'’"—Foreword. 


Marketing 


Markets After the Defense Expansion. 1952 90p 
charts tables (Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce) 55c C 18.2:M34/15 

“This document is the most authentic and detailed 
appraisal of business prospects for the next few years 
which has been presented to the American business- 
man.''—Foreword 

Technology in Food Marketing. 1952 115p illus 
(Department of Agriculture, Agriculture Mono 
graph 14) 55c A 1.78:14 

A survey of developments and trends in the process- 
ing and distribution of farm-produced foods, 1930- 
1950.’ —Subtitle. 





Moving Pictures 


Mental health motion pictures; a selective guide. 
1952 124p (Public Health Service, Publication 
218) 30c FS 2.22:M85/4 

Gives for each film its ility, synopsis, sug- 
gested audiences and telev rmation. 














Motion Pictures on Child Life; a list of 16mm. 
films. 1952 61p (Children's Bureau) 40c 
FS 3.202:M85/2 
s concerned with the 
ren 


An annotated list of a 
health and social welfare « 


Old Age 


Fact Book on Aging. 1952 62p charts (Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Committee on Aging and Geria- 
trics) 30c FS 1.2:Ag4/4 

Selected charts and tables on the personal charac 
teristics, income, empl ving arrangements and 
health of older persons * population.’ ’—Subtitle. 

Selected References on Aging; an annotated bib- 
liography. 1952 36p (Federal Security Agency ) 











20c FS 1.2:Ag4/3 

Covers the basic thinking that has been done to date 
on one of the most challengi cial and economic 
problems of our tim Forew 





Presidents 


Inaugural Addresses of the Presidents of the United 
States, from George Washington, 1789, to Harry 
S. Truman, 1949. 1952 244p (82nd Congress, 
2nd Session, House Document 540) 75c 
A useful compilation, gathered from a wide assort 
ment of state papers 


Russia 


Forced Labor in the Soviet Union 
(Department of State 


1952 69p illus 
European and British 


Commonwealth Series 37) 45: S 1.74:37 
Starting with historical and legal background, this 


pamphlet describes the administration of forced labor 
camps, treatment of inmates and the general significance 
of forced labor in the Soviet sphere of influence 





Social Security 


Social Security in the United States. Rev. 1952 65p 
charts (Social Security Administration) 25« 
FS 3.2:$018/11/952 
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A general survey of the development and Present 
status of social security in the U.S. Contains a chro. 
nology and selected bibliography. 


Your Social Security; Federal Old-Age and Sy. 
vivors Insurance. 1952 47p (Bureau of Old. 
Age and Survivors Insurance) 10c 

FS 3.2:011/7/952 
A brief handbook of basic information about the 
social security program. 


United Nations 


Guide to the United States and the United Nation; 
1952 21p (Department of State, International 
Organization and Conference Series III, 84) 15¢ 
S 1.70/3:84 
Contains a chronology of the United States and the 
United Nations, a list of United States representatives 
to the United Nations and a bibliography of background 
materials. 


~ 


'nesco Basic Documents. 1952 25p (Department 

of State, International Organization and Confer. 

ence Series IV, 20) Free from the Department 

S 1.70/4:20 

Contains the Constitution of Unesco and the docu 

ments relating to the U.S. National Commission for 
Unesco. 


~ 


'nited States Participation in the United Nation 
1952 324p (Department of State, International 
Organization and Conference Series III, 80) 65 


Report by the President to th 
1951. Subtitle 


Where to Go for UN Information 1952 35p (De. 
partment of State, International Organization and 





Conference Series III, 82) 15« S 1.70/3:82 
A directory of orgar f at ontd 
publications, speakers € information 





about the United Nations 


Women 


Handbook of Facts on Women Workers. Rev. 1952 
121p tables (Women’s Bureau, Bulletin 242) 
30¢ I 13.3:242 

Presents facts on women workers in relation to em 
ployment, wages, economic responsibilities 
injuries, employment standards, state labor |: 
il and civil status, etc Also contain 


liography and a list of women's national organiza 





The Outlook for Women in Social Work; general 
summary. 1952 93p illus (Women's Bureau 
Bulletin 235-8) 30¢ L 13.3:235-8 

This is the eighth and final bulletin in the S 
work series’’ which defines the need for women the 
social services 


World War II 


United States Army in World War II: Pictorial 
Record; The War against Japan. 1952 471p illus 
(Office of the Chief of Military History) Cloth 
$3.50 D 114.7:P58/v.3 


A supplement to the narrative volumes, covering the 
period from December 7, 1941 through V-J Day 





United States Army in World War Il; Three bat 
tles: Arnaville, Altuzzo, and Schmidt. 1952 
443p illus maps (Office of the Chief of Military 
History) Cloth, $4 D 114.7:B32 


A detailed account of the operations of small 
commands, based on combat interviews and uni 
records, 
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AM AN ELEMENTARY LIBRARIAN, My 

working days are full, stimulating, and 
much too short. In the course of a typical 
day, I process and catalog a few books. I 
circulate phonograph records, maps, pictures, 
film strips, and professional books to teach- 
ers. I also select books and materials on the 
history of Indiana, prehistoric animals, and 
transportation for grades 4, 5, and 6. There 
comes an SOS for “Casey at the Bat.” Mis- 
sion executed. I teach classes 4, 5, and 6 the 
use of the card catalog. I tell stories to grades 
1, 2, and 3. 

I supervise junior librarians. I meet a re- 
quest for all available materials on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day and leprechauns. I shelve nonfic- 
tion. I take circulation. I entertain a sales- 
man. I check the reference room, and point 
out that to find information on President 
Eisenhower, one looks under ‘E’—not “I” 
for Ike nor ‘P” for President. I help the lads 
and lasses find information on Anacondas, 
American sports, Auk, and Azov, Sea of. 
Imend books. I dust. I read shelves. I work 
on the budget and the book order. 

In between, I try to schedule the kinder- 
gartens for storytelling. I guide a “whodunit” 
fan to The Secret Garden. At one point I 
feceive an announcement from headquarters 
that next year I will handle the ordering, 
receiving, delivering, and returning of films, 
formerly handled by an audio-visual person. 
I sigh and mentally rearrange my hours to fit 
in the additional work. (Rearrange means 
arrive at 6:30? Give up lunch? Stay until 
5:00?) 

Whenever I find a spare moment, I read. 
That is all librarians ever do, in the eyes of 
the uninformed layman. I cannot let my fel- 
low workers down, nor damage their reputa- 
tions, so I read. 

I read articles about, by, and for librarians. 
I read, for example, of the librarian who, by 
dint of understanding, knowledge, tact, and 
patience, reached the heart of the nonreader. 
Hurrah for her. I tried it. I searched, probed, 
pored, talked, cajoled, and questioned, but all 
I got from the nonreader was noncooperation. 
Apparently I lack the understanding, knowl- 
edge, tact, and patience of my superior col- 
league. 

So I tried another article. This one was on 
“The Valuable Assistance of the Library As- 
sistant.”” I found out that, with training, a 
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Memo to the Superintendent 


good librarian can teach her aides to mount 
pictures, shelve books, check books in and 
out, prepare bulletin boards, take circulation, 
catalog books, and do monthly reports. 

I hastily went to work to indoctrinate my 
young helpers. The pictures are cut out, after 
a fashion, and mounted after an even greater 
fashion. Books are shelved, but where oh 
where are the 920’s? the 629.1’s? the Bible? 

Bulletin boards, assigned three weeks ago 
are still starkly bare, chaste in their newness. 

The book cards are very much confused. 
The helpers are even more confused, after 
having been confronted by the word “‘circu- 
lation,”” much less the deed. 

I'll never believe that anyone but a librar- 
ian can catalog a book, so we skipped that. 

No one has asked for a monthly report yet. 

But, by gosh, my librarians check books in 
and out and back and forth with gusto and 
chatter, and I love them, even though they 
can't do things other little librarians can do. 

Like an unsuccessful recipe, I put that 
article aside, and turned to another one. Ah 
—here’s one on “How to Handle the Recalci- 
trant.”. We seem to have a smattering of 
them, too. Let’s see: “The librarian must 
have patience, knowledge—offer the rebelli- 
ous one a book”! 

When our rakish and wicked little Butch 
dropped the large dictionary with a resound- 
ing and deafening thud, I quietly and pain- 
full, handed it to him to replace. When 
Devilish Danny proceeded to upend a num- 
ber of books on the shelves, I quietly handed 
him the same number of books to reassort. 

And when our would-be Buck Rogers in- 
terrupted an entranced story-listening group 
to attack the boy next to him with a jet- 
propelled ruler, I quietly handed him right 
out of the library. It turned out I should have 
handed him a book, because our space cadet 
simply disappeared. No one has seen him 
since. 

Well, there you are. I'ma dud. I'ma fail- 
ure. I can’t reach the nonreader. I can’t train 
my happy assistants. I'm a tyrant. And I 
lack courage. But I love the children, and 
I love my work. I wouldn't give up being a 
librarian for anything. Would you? 

* * * 
Memo from the Superintendent: 

Kindly see that the library is dusted in the 
future. PS. Why haven't you asked for a 
monthly repert? 
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Ww" A MADE-TO-ORDER-FOR-LIBRARIES EVENT 
is the coronation! The new booklists of 
publishers in this country and abroad have a galaxy 
of titles that would be perfect for exhibits—if the 
books were ever in long enough to display. But, 
at that, their jackets can add attention-getting luster, 
as can our picture files. 

To those of us on this side of the water, the pro- 
ceedings have a fascination rooted in interest rather 
than tradition. Some, of course, are spellbound over 
the mechanical preparation to send films of the 
coronation across the Atlantic by jet bomber, de- 
veloping the film and preparing the script en route. 
The urgency to see the films the very same day the 
event takes place is an unmistakable sign of our age, 
so foreign to all the roots—spiritual and regal— 
from which the coronation itself sprang. 

How inextricably every detail in the impressive 
ceremony and pageant is woven with the histories 
and biographies that line our library shelves! The 
more details we know, the more we will enjoy lis- 
tening to and watching the great event, whether in 
person or by radio or television. One of the com- 
pact and descriptive guides is The Book of the 
Coronation by Francis Hunt and Alan Lindsay, “an 
illustrated guide to the Ceremonies and Rituals, 
History and Pageantry, Personalities and Proces- 
sions at the Crowning of Her Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth II.” This little volume gives all sorts of prac- 
tical details—even how to differentiate between 
Grenadiers and Coldstream guards! Wish we were 
going ourselves. 


But it is the older books on our shelves that are 
the real bonanza for the occasion—volumes on 
precious gems, costume, histories, biographies, lit- 
erature, travel oh, by all means travel. From 
all parts of the world people will wend their way to 
England this year, not all for the coronation, so 
many other facets of life and background will be 
read and appreciated. 

Many travelers this year will studiously avoid 
the crowds that Britain will entertain, so there real- 
ly is no limit to the scope of a travel display. Espe- 
cially remember art. Time in any European city is 
seldom long enough to permit visitors to see nearly 
all of the masterpieces in the museums and art gal- 
leries that abound abroad 

In some instances, the places provide as much 
atmosphere as the art. Anyone who has ever visited 
Venice, as well as the art lovers, will surely enjoy 
the account of “The Arts Conference in Venice,” as 
related by Duncan Emrich in his sixteen-page re- 
port in the appendix to the Library of Congress In- 
formation Bulletin for January 26, 1953. 

The aim of the conference was to bring to- 
gether creative artists in the various fields of the 
theater, motion picture, painting, are hitecture, 
sculpture, literature, and music to discuss the posi 
tion of the artist in present-day society. 


It is hard to resist extensive quotation, the a 
count is so delightful, There are comments from 
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such distinguished participants as Giuseppe | 
garetti, Marc Connelly, 
Hussein, Arthur Honegger, Alessandro Blasettj 
and Thornton Wilder. There are ingenu 
closures of the mechanical difficulties and the 
actions of the varied nations to them 


7 


The Venetian explanation for the acoustical foul 
up was very clear, forthright, and simpl ij 
room had never had sound equipment ir 
therefore, what could one expect on the da 
This was utterly reasonable to all except a feu 
nighted Britishers, Americans, and Germ 

There are graphic descriptions of the historic and 
romantic settings: 

Regular meetings were held in a e-time-m 
astery on the Isola San Giorgio, which lie il 
mile off the Quay of the Slaves fronting the Palace 
of the Doges and the Piazza San Marc 

The first session of the conference pened y 
ally in the Sala di Scrutino f the Doge’s Palace 
the entrance flanked by uniformed guards in ved 


and blue, who permitted the deles 














Ala 

who shooed German Ameri ur 
into the central court. The great hall, wit! Tie 
polo ceiling and raised dais in red velvet, was filled 
with 1,000 persons, 300 of them delegate est 
accredited observers, reporters, art student ind 
officials. 

Especially there are Mr. Emrich’s own comments 
telling why he gave such a detailed report 

Let us grant, to begin with, the very great 
stature of the individual participants. Let 
sume their individual integrity. Ther h 
then, consider them brought together for 
and consider the strength of individual and united 
purpose re sulting from their week together 

This was no paper conference, with the d 


returning to routine chores; these were men ana 
women whose voices ave heard. They return t 
And they are aware 


aware | [he greainé 


their countries to speak. 
what they speak. They are 
of our freedom. Every last one of them knew | 
they u ould, by Supporting the resoliution again 
censorship and state control, be clapped into jas 
behind the Iron Curtain. For my personal book 

is high time our free countries accorded them the 


position, security, and honor due them. They art 
our greatest spokesmen not opportunistic, bul 
timeless as our civilization may be timeless. When 


ever they 20, that is the end. 

Read Thornton Wilder's words addressed in the 
last session to all the delegates assembled 

We do not insist upon freedom for freedom’ 
sake—as thoughtless adolescents de ws crimina 
do. Freedom presents itself to an artist not as 4 
void, but as a severe summons. Of all men, artist 
and men of religion have the clearest vision of what 
freedom is; and we live in fear lest we abuse tt 
No one commands our laborious hours; no one can 
help us. The only freedom we desire is a servitude 
to the truth, 
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Binding Within Budgets 


rape TO THE MANY new liquid plastics on 
the market, we at Reavis have taken a long 
step toward solving the problem of binding maga- 
zines. Tying back issues of periodicals together in 
bundles or just stacking them on shelves is far 
from satisfactory unless an attendant is ever on 
duty to help return, restack, and retie. Placing 
them in file boxes also presents problems in keep- 
ing the issues intact and in order. 

In one large high school library we worked in, 
every periodical indexed in the Readers’ Guide was 
sent out to be bound at a commercial bindery. 
When they were returned, they were shelved alpha- 
betically around the room. Finding the back issue 
of a magazine was as simple as finding the comic 
section in the Sunday paper. However, there 
seemed to be disadvantages to this plan. First of 
all, the cost of binding seemed impractical and 
would be impossible for most schools. Secondly, 
many of the bound volumes were at the bindery 
during times when they were in great demand. 

At Reavis High School the Abridged Readers’ 
Guide is used and every magazine indexed in it. 
Current issues remain in good condition in their 
heavy plastic binders. Back numbers are then 
bound by students with one of the new types of 
liquid plastic. Incidentally, we've found this job 
is excellent busy work for some of the “library 
loafers’ who, like the poor, are always with us. 

In preparing the magazines for binding, the 
covers are removed as well as the paper backing 
from certain thicker magazines such as Good 
Housekeeping and Holiday. They are then stacked 
in correct order and welded together with a thin 
coat of plastic (directions on every bottle). In 
order to give them a neater appearance and make 
them more durable, a cover is made for each vol 
ume from various .colors of heavy cover stock 
After fitting these covers on with another layer of 
plastic, they are taken up to the school shop where 
they are neatly trimmed on the paper-cutting ma- 
chine. The spines are then clearly labeled with the 





Students bind magazines with plastic 
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title, volume, and dates with India ink, and the 
volumes are ready to be stacked on the shelves of 
the reference room for use. 

Among the many advantages of this plan is 
economy. The price per volume is negligible 
While the binding is not as durable as commercial 
binding, we have found it strong enough to serve 
our purposes. One does not have to feel the re- 
morse of throwing out an expensively bound vol- 
ume when it must be discarded in a few years 
The magazines at no time leave the library and can 
be used almost continuously. A title can easily be 





Trimming newly bound volumes 


gathered and bound in a few days. We have also 
found the use of various colors for various titles 
helpful to easy replacement on the shelf. 
Probably nothing is more frustrating to a high 
school student than to locate a seemingly desired 
article in the Readers’ Guide and after a long 
search in the back room find that the magazine is 
not to be found. Thanks to the arrival of these 
new liquid plastics, we have partially defeated this 
problem. 
RAYMOND G. ERBES, JR., Librarian 
Reavis High School Library 
Oak Lawn, Ulinois 


Student Purchasing Power 
le LIBRARY CLUB MEMBERS at Hamilton 


Junior High School left their routine jobs 
connected with the library long enough to have a 
try at one of the more responsible aspects of librar- 
ianship, and they found it to be fun. This new 
venture, so thoroughly enjoyed, was really an exer 
cise in comparing new editions of two sets of spe 
cialized reference material left for examination by 
a book agent, with the older editions of this ma 
terial which they had on their shelves 

The library members examined the following 
points; copynght, format, text (amount of revi 
sion), rewording of either title or subtitle, and 
total number of pages, to see if the scope had been 
enlarged, 


(Continned on page 852) 
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Ww THIS ISSUE, the Bulletin closes the cur- 
rent volume. Volume twenty-eight will open 
with the September number. In the meantime, the 


Bulletin editors wish all their readers a successful, 
satisfying summer—and happy reading! 


Volume 27 





Five new county libraries were approved by the 
voters in that many Missouri counties in recent 
elections. Approval was given in Audrain, Cooper, 
Monroe, Newton, and Pettis counties for the estab- 
lishment of county library districts and the levying 
of a one mill tax for library service. 

The successful drive to bring library service to 
these five counties followed demonstrations of li- 
brary service by bookmobiles operated by the Mis- 
souri State Library. The state library will offer 
advice on the procedures of establishing county 
service and will lend assistance in keeping some 
form of service in existence until each county re- 
ceives its own taxes in the fall and gets its own 
service operating. 

The new county libraries will acquire coliections 
of books, filmstrips, phonograph records, and edu- 
cational and informational motion pictures. Per- 
manent bookmobile service of their own will 
enable them to take these materials to people 
throughout the county by paying monthly calls to 
all communities and schools. County library au- 
thorities will attempt to cooperate with existing 
municipal libraries to eliminate duplicate expenses 
and to provide more and better service to all the 
people in the county with the savings achieved 
from this cooperation in management. 

eS Ge 

An experiment in scholarly publishing, similar 
to the simultaneous commercial publication of 
single title in paper and hard-bound formats, is 
being initiated by the University of Chicago Press 
in cooperation with the Graduate Library School. 
The first title used to explore the possibilities of 
double publication will be ‘Librarians, Booksellers 
and Scholars at Mid-Century,” the proceedings of 
the 1951 annual conference of the Graduate Library 
School. The papers presented at this conference 
will be published as ~ July 1953 issue of the 
Library Quarterly, and as a hard-bound book in 
the series, University of Chicago Studies in Library 
Science. The proceedings will thus be available in 
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magazine format at $2.50, or in traditional book 
format at $3.75. 

The bound volume will be an independent book 
with its own title page, running heads, and pagi 
nation. Nevertheless, some of the major costs of 
type setting will have been absorbed in the normal 
process of setting up the regular issue of the Quar. 
terly, and the retail price of the bound volume is 
set considerably below the price that would be re. 
quired if only the book were published 

The publication date of both the book and the 
issue of the Library Quarterly has been set for mid. 
June. Orders may be placed through the Univer. 
sity of Chicago Press, or the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37 

eo b&b BH 

The first bound copy of Albro Gaul’s The Won 
derful World of Insects, the first volume composed 
with the revolutionary Higgonet-Moyroud photo. 
graphic type-composing machine (the Photon) was 
recently presented to the Library of the Massachz 
setts Institute of Technology by the Graphic Arts 
Research Foundation, Inc. The Photon, first project 
of the nonprofit Graphic Arts Research Foundation 
is an electronic machine that delivers film negatives 
instead of type slugs; absolutley no type, in th 
conventional sense, was = in the preparation of 
The Wonderful World of Insects. Many observers 
in the graphic arts field. fsver this as potentially 
the most important single development in compo- 
sition for many decades, and one certain to have 
far-reaching a on the entire printing industry 
Business Week, in a recent story, referred to The 
Wonderful World of Insects as a book that “may 
end up as a museum piece’”’ and the publishers have 
already noted great interest in the book because of 
the history-making method of composition 
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Fwsimpse— 


I thought she said Peace of Mind 
piece of her mind! 


but it was 
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Sunday broadcasts of Carnival of Books pro- 
grams for June are: 


June 7—First Book About Snakes by John Hoke 

June 14- The Tree on the Road to Turntown by Glen 
Blough 

June 21- The Biggest Bear, the 1952 Caldecott Medal 
winner by Lynd Ward 

June 28—Secret of the Andes, the Newbery Medal winner 
for 1952 by Ann Nolan Clark 


During July and August Carnival of Books will 
present “books all children should know” 
Juty 5—Just So Stories and The Jungle Book by Rudyard 
Kipling 


Juty 12—Little House in the Big Woods by Laura Ingalls 
Wilder 

Jury 19—Story of King Arthur and His Knights by How- 
ard Pyle 


Jury 26—Books by Beatrix Potter, L. Leslie Brooke, and 
Randolph Caldecott 

Aucust 2—Wind in the Willows by Kenneth Grahame 

Aucust 9—The Heroes by Charles Kingsley and Wonder 
Book and Tanglewood Tales by Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Aucust 16—Prince and the Pauper by Mark Twain 

Aucust 23—Wéannie the Pooh and others by A. A. Milne 

Aucust 30—Swiss Family Robinson by Johann Wyss 


In Chicago, these programs are broadcast on 
Saturday mornings, over station WMAQ. 

Stephen A. McCarthy, director of the Cornell 
University Library, will spend the 1953-1954 aca- 
demic year in Egypt as a Fulbright lecturer in li- 
brary service. With headquarters in Cairo, Dr. Mc- 
Carthy will be consultant in library administration 
to three national universities, the University of 
Cairo, Ibrahim University, and the University of 
Alexandria. 

eo Bb & 

“Steno-Creme,"’ a new hand cleaner designed es- 
pecially to remove ink, carbon smudges, glue, lip- 
stick, grease, typewriter ribbon smudge, and general 
office dirt from the hands, is being manufactured by 
the Kelly Products Company of Compton, Cali- 
fornia. The cream, a greaseless, fragrant substance 
that cleans without the use of water, softens hands 
as well as cleans them—a boon to those who handle 
books constantly with the resultant accumulation 
of printers’ ink. 

“Microwood,” a new wood product developed in 
Europe, is being introduced in the United States 
by its distributors, David Feldman and Associates, 
of Cincinnati. A finely-shaven layer of wood lam- 
inated to a thin paper backing, ‘“Microwood”’ is 
available in ten rich, woody shades which range 
from beige to olive green, rose, and maroon tones, 
apart from the more usual wood colors. Designed 
for use in almost any kind of display or packaging, 
“Microwood” can be affixed with ordinary adhe- 
sives. Its distributors say that it is strong, bend- 
able, and can be stamped, printed, painted, lac- 
quered, varnished, waxed, oiled, punched, ground, 
and polished. 

Beginning with its spring 1954 list, the West- 
minster Press will include within all its juvenile 
books a page of biographical material about the 
author. This decision has been made, along with 
similar ones by other publishers, in response to a 
demand which comes mainly from librarians aod 
teachers, for such material to be a part of the body 


of the book. 
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Blind students at Philadelphia’s University of 
Pennsylvania now can study from reels of tape in 
the University Library, since the establishment of a 
tape-recorded “voice textbook’ service established 
by the university's Library Staff Association, with 
equipment provided by the association and the 
Aileen Narder Charities of Philadelphia. 

In the two months since the project began, 
sighted volunteers have recorded hundreds of pages 
of textbooks needed by the university's approxi- 
mately 20 blind students, who now can sit in the 
library's soundproof audition chamber and study a 
history, anthropology, or chemistry lesson “‘by ear’’ 
without the presence of a sighted person. 

Need for such a service has arisen perennially, 
especially around examination time, and since ex- 
isting Braille literature and “talking book” phono- 
graph records do not include university textbooks, 
the blind students have been dependent on the 
services of “live’’ readers—several of them fellow 
students. When, during examination periods, some 
of the ‘live’ readers were preoccupied studying for 
their own tests, sighted and sightless found it hard 
to get together. 

The Library Staff Association, composed of per- 
sonnel of the university library and its more than 
twenty departmental branches, decided that tape 
recorders were the solution and began raising funds 
to buy them. Word of the undertaking reached 
the Aileen Narder Charities, a small group the 
purpose of which is to do things “immediately 
needed.” Finding this was such a need, the group 
members—scme 20 women—donated two record- 
ing machines. The Library Staff Association thus 
was enabled to invest its modest fund in such ac- 
cessories as a stop-and-start pedal (helpful to a 
listener taking Braille notes), four earphones, and 
additional reels of tape. 

Volunteer readers were auditioned, with whole 
fraternities offering their voices. From the volun- 
teers, each of whom was required to record a test 
paragraph, several were chosen to do the actual 
textbook recording. 

Since most of the blind students are enrolled in 
a coordinated home-teacher-training program of the 
university's School of Education and the Overbrook 
School for the Blind, Philadelphia, certain books 
used in that program are being recorded first. 

Blind students using the service report that 
given the reels they need, they can operate the 
machines without help. They understand the voices 
easily. And they can “‘play back” a difficult passage 
as many times as necessary to learn it, without 
feeling they are imposing on anyone. 

With present equipment, four persons can study 
simultaneously, paired at the two machines. Con- 
siderable quantities of tape are needed—a reel for 
every two hours’ reading. But when a book is no 
longer required, another can be recorded on the 
same tape. The machine automatically erases the 
old voice while the new one is recording. 
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Sample copies of the “Snowy Egret,” a mimeo- 
graphed literary magazine of natural history, are 
available free to interested librarians from Humph- 
rey A. Olsen, Editor, Perkinston, Mississippi, 
Junior College. Written for adults, or students of 
at least high school level, the publication is regu- 
larly availabie at $1 for a two-year subscription 
(two issues a year). 
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A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Check List 


1. ALFORD, VIOLET. Introduction to English 
Folklore. London, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1952. 
164p. $2.75 

2. BELL, JOHN  «& History of Economic 
Thought. New York, Ronald Press, 1953. 696p. 
$6.50 

3. Buss, Henry E. A Bibliographic Classifi- 
cation. New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1952- 
53. 4v. in 3. $45 

4. BREWER, EBENEZER C. Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable. Rev. and enl. New York, Harper, 
977p. $5 

5. BREWSTER, PAUL G. American Nonsinging 
Games. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1953. 218p. $3.75 

6. China Handbook 1952-1953. New York, 
Pierce Book Company, 1952. 632p. $6.50 


7. Coss, Husparp. The Home Owner's Com- 
plete Guide to Remodeling. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1953. 264p. $3.45 

8. CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. SCHOOL OF LI- 
BRARY SERVICE. The Subject Analysis of Library 
Materials. New York, Columbia University School 
of Library Service, 1953. 235p. $2.75 

9. Davipson, Martin, ed. Astronomy for 
Everyman. London, J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 
1953. 494p. $5 

10. Gattup, Donatp. T. S. Eliot: A Bibli- 
ography. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1953. 177p. $4 

11. GauL, ALBRo. The Wonderful World of 
Insects. New York, Rinehart and Company, 1953. 
290p. $4 

12. HABERMAN, JULES J. The Farmer's Veteri- 
nary Handbook. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
305p. $3.70 

13. HAEBICH, KATHRYN A., ed. Vocations in 
Fact and Fiction. Chicago, American Library As- 
sociation, 1953. 62p. $1.25 

14. LIEPMANN, Ktaus. The Language of 
Music. New York, Ronald Press, 1953. 376p. $5 


15. MARTIN, MICHAEL and LEONARD GELBER. 
The New Dictionary of American History. New 
York, Philosophical Library. 695p. $10 


16. MILLER, MADELEINE S. and J. LANE MIL- 
LER. Harper's Bible Dictionary. New York, Har- 
per, 1952. 851p. $7.95 

17. MONKHousE, F. J. and H. R. WILKINSON. 
Maps and Diagrams. New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1952. 330p. $6 
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18. Morris, RICHARD B., ed. Encyclopedia 
American History. New York, Harper and Broth 
ers, 1953. 776p. $6 

19. Muir, KENNETH, ed. Elizabethan Lyrit 
New York, Barnes and Noble, (1953). 219p. $2.59 


20. PLATT, RUTHERFORD. American Tree 
New York, Dodd, Mead, 1952. 256p. $3.50 


21. RANDOLPH, VANCE and GEorGE P. Wu 
SON. Down in the Holler. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1953. 320p. $5 


22. SHIPLEY, JOSEPH T. Dictionar) World 
Literature. New rev. ed. New York. Philosophi 
cal Library, 1953. 453p. $6 

23. SPALDING, KEITH. An Historical Diction 
ary of German Figurative Usage. Oxford. Basi 
Blackwell, 1952. Fascicle 1 and 2. $2.25 eacl 
from Macmillan. 
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24. Unesco. International Commission on Folk 
Arts and Folklore. Collection Phonotheque na 
tionale (Paris). Paris, Unesco, 1952. 254p. $3 
(Archives of Recorded Music. Series C. Ethno 
graphical and Folk Music, v. 1) 


25. WALLACE, T. The Diagnosis of Mineral 
Deficiencies in Plants by Visual Symptoms. R 
printed by Permission of the Controller of Her 
Britannic Majesty's Stationery Office. New York 
Chemical Publishing Company, 1953. 107p. 31 
plates. $10 


Language and Literature 


A= THE HALF-DOZEN TITLES wnder con 
sideration, three are new, revised editions 
and here, as usual, we are concerned to know 
whether the extent of revision warrants purchase 
of the new edition. Certainly college and univer 
sity libraries will find in Gallup’s 7. §. Eliot, a 
Bibliography,” a record of five later years of Eliot's 
works, including periodical contributions and for 
eign translations, plus a few earlier items omitted 
from the 1947 edition. Librarians with record col 
lections will find useful the list of Eliot's readings 
to which the compiler might have added The Coch 
tail Party, though it is not read by Eliot 
Shipley’s Dictionary of World Literature’® 
(Winchell, R 35) shows signs of sever¢ pruning 
in its second revised edition, since the compiler 
intends to omit articles on nonliterary subjects 
A brief sampling of the entries from‘A to Al shows 
that about half of the items in the 1943 edition 
have been omitted in the 1953 edition. Also, for 
example, the article on libraries has been omitted 
This makes the dictionary more consistent, but it 
is the inclusion of new material, after all, which 
will most affect the decision to purchase. Compari- 
son of the articles on American criticism reveals 
the same text, but greatly abbreviated bibliography 
in the 1953 edition. The same text, except that the 
last paragraph which sums up the period 1919- 
1941 as ‘the most active and comprehensive in the 
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history of American criticism. . .” has been omitted. 

This does not substantiate the prefatory remark 
that “the material and the bibliographies have been 
brought up to date,” though one article is not a fair 
sampling. Just the same, a lot has happened in 
American criticism in the last decade, as Allen 
Tate, the author of the modern section of the 
articles in both editions, would surely testify. A 
check of A-Al in the 1953 edition shows one added 
phrase, “affective fallacy,’ and in passing, a dras- 
tic abridgement of the bibliography appending the 
article on aesthetics. The article on Japanese drama 
has been omitted, the one on Japanese poetry re- 
mains the same, with no new bibliographical ref- 
erences. Perhaps we may say in conclusion that 
the new edition is more abridgement than newly 
revised. It still remains a handy source of informa- 
tion on criticism and the techniques and forms of 
literature, and the earlier edition should serve about 
as well as the Jater. 

The publishers of Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable* (Winchell, R38) have been naughty 
in omitting date of publication in the recently is- 
sued edition, following, no doubt, the precedent 
set by earlier editions. But there is much evidence 
of additional information and revision. One sub- 
stantial addition is the selection of terms used in 
World War II, e.g., “blood, toil, tears and sweat,” 
“Kilroy was here,” and “foxhole.’’ Though com- 
pletely reset, the new edition retains the flavor of 
the old, that sort of antiquarian effluvia that comes 
from a mass of miscellaneous information in these 
days of specialization. It’s a dear old handbook and 
public libraries will want the new edition. 

Another title which makes pleasant browsing is 
Down in the Holler,” an entertaining commentary 
on Ozark folk speech, which began with a series 
of fifteen articles which Randolph contributed to 
Dialect Notes and American Speech during the 
period of 1926-1936. Chapters on pronunciation, 
grammar, survivals of early English, taboos and 
euphemisms, the dialect in fiction, sayings and wise- 
cracks, and unusual words and meanings are fol- 
lowed by a word list of about a hundred pages. 
There is also a good annotated bibliography and 
the volume makes a lively addition to any collec- 
tion on the American language. 


~~ 


Less lively is Spalding’s Historical Dictionary o 
German Figurative Usage,™ to be published in 24 
parts, issued at intervals of six or eight months, of 
which two have already appeared. A Macmillan im- 
portation, it lists every word in the German lan- 
guage in use in the last two hundred years which 
has acquired figurative meaning as distinct from its 
original physical one, and investigates as far as 
possible the origin of the figurative meaning. As 
the first dictionary of its kind, it should be of 
particular interest to German teachers, whose stu- 
dents will appreciate the English explanations of 
each term. 

Another addition to the Life, Literature, and 
Thought Library is Elizabethan Lyrics,” a critical 
anthology, chronologically arranged, giving a rep- 
resentative selection, but deliberately omitting some 
of the most famous lyrics, as they are easily acces- 
sible elsewhere. Forty pages of introduction, in- 
dexes of authors and first lines, and a brief sec- 
tion of notes accompany these charming poems of 
lutes and beauty and Cupid, including Robert 
Greene's, “Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my 
knee; When thou art old there's grief enough for 
thee.” 
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No grief there is in Introduction to English Folk- 
lore* with its chapters on what folklore is, the 
calendar, village seasonal life, dances and drama, 
songs and their folklore, tales and magic, each 
with appended lists of recommended books and 
periodical references and with fascinating photo- 
graphs of mummers and of charms. The writer 
begins plainly by saying, “Folklore is a composite 
word meaning the knowledge of the common peo- 
ple. The word was composed in 1846 by an in- 
conspicuous, side-whiskered gentleman, Mr. W. J. 
Thomas, and ‘folk’ was understood to mean the 
unlettered.” It is a nice little volume for the 
beginner. 

Much more detailed is American Nonsinging 
Games,* giving more than 150 of the better known 
games, arranged by category such as guessing 
games, forfeit games, hiding games, courtship 
games (including Wink and Postoffice). For each 
are given instructions for playing and, more im- 
portant to the scholar, citations to further informa- 
tion on origins and frequency in other countries. 
The author is an authority in the field. 


Music 


The Language of Music™ is a practical guide to 
the enjoyment of music, for the music lover who de- 
sires a better understanding of what he hears. Who 
doesn’t? Believing that everyone has a sort of music 
instinct, the author has tried to explain the basic 
principles of the language of music in terms that 
require open-minded enthusiasm but no previous 
training. The reader need only concede that music 
has its own signs and symbols which can become 
as familiar as numbers or letters are. Chapters on 
time factors, melody, harmony, tonality, texture, 
form, and on various instruments, are full of such 
salty comment as the author's aside on Bach's Well- 
Tempered Clavier, Book I: ‘The interest here lies 
entirely in the harmonic progression of broken 
chords. (This fact, that there is no ‘melody’ pres- 
ent, has produced the ‘improved’ version of Gou- 
nod, who added a melody, ‘Ave Maria,’ to it—a 
barbarism which may be compared to providing a 
hat for the ‘Venus of Milo’).”” Though suited for 
a course in music appreciation, it is a useful hand- 
book of reference. 


Vocations 


Vocations in Fact and Fiction™ is ‘‘a selective, 
annotated list of books for career backgrounds and 
inspirational reading.” Arranged by subject, the 
titles are mostly fiction and are aimed at young peo- 
ple. 


History 


Two new one-volume encyclopedic dictionaries 
of American history have little in common except 
subject matter. The Encyclopedia of American His- 
tory” edited by Richard B. Morris, with Henry 
Steele Commager as chicf consultant editor, is ar- 
ranged under three main divisions: Part I, Basic 
Chronology; Part II, Topical Chronology, which 
organizes the facts about constitutional develop- 
ments, American expansion, and economic, sci- 
entific, and cultural trends; and Part III, Biogra- 
phical Section, furnishing brief sketches of three 
hundred notable Americans. Charts, tables, and 30 
maps specially drawn for the book accompany the 
text, and an impressive list of consultant editors 
have assisted Professor Morris, whose fellow pro- 
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fessor at Columbia University, Allan Nevins, testi- 
fies to the comprehensiveness of the work and the 
interesting manner of presentation. It does seem 
admirably suited for home use and as a quick ref- 
erence in a library. And though it will not take the 
place of the more ambitious Dictionary of Ameri- 
can History, it has more recent information on some 
subjects. Perhaps the most interesting feature is its 
Organization, which allows the user to trace very 
quickly such things as major trends in libraries, 
1861-1952, labor and occupational trends since 
1860. 


On the other hand, The New Dictionary of 
American History” is arranged in alphabetical 
order under small! subjects and lends itself to com- 
parison with the much more exhaustive (and more 
expensive) Dictionary of American History. One 
first notes that many biographical sketches are in- 
cluded, a feature omitted, and rightly so, from 
D.A.H.; for of the 193 entries under the letter A, 
73 are biographical. A comparison of nonbiograph- 
ical entries with those in D.A.H. for A-Am pro- 
duces 24 entries in the New Dictionary not found in 
D.A.H., but 136 entries found in D.A.H. and not 
in the New Dictionary, which is to be expected. 
Examples from the 24 entries not found in D.A.H. 
include ad hoc committee, affiliated union, agrarian 
democracy, agrarian. imperialism, Agricultural Cred- 
its Act, agricultural revolution, air brake, Akron, 
and Allied Council for Japan, in some cases evi- 
dence of material from more recent history. There 
are no bibliographical references such as those 
found in D.A.H. Again, this dictionary seems 
suited for home use, for those who prefer the al- 
phabetical to the more logical arrangement of ma- 
terial. It should also be useful in a small library 
which cannot afford the more expensive D.A.H., 
though the Encyclopedia of American History 
would probably rate first purchase, particularly by 
those libraries which have fair biographical ref- 
erence sources, for actually, this volume should 
rightly be called ““The New Dictionary of Ameri- 
can History and Biography.” 


Economic and Current History 


Bell's History of Economic Thought, tracing 
the subject from antiquity to the present time, is 
designed primarily as a textbook, but since it is 
the author's purpose to introduce rather than to 
indoctrinate, since he has striven for balance and 
objectivity in evaluating the various doctrines, the 

k is a good, solid addition for public libraries. 

China Handbook, 1952-53* (Winchell, L123), 
covers the eighteen-months period from the time 
when the last edition of the Handbook left off to 
the middle of 1952. Though it undertakes to de- 
scribe the whole of China—‘“the part that is free 
and the part that has temporarily been enslaved 
by the Communists’—the emphasis is on Free 
China. It follows the pattern of earlier issues, with 
an introductory chapter of general information, then 
government structure, foreign affairs, finance, ed- 
ucation and culture, economic affairs, political par- 
ties, the Communist regime, a chronology of major 
events (1911-1952) and a who's who section. An 
appendix reprints the constitution of the republic 
of China and some important laws. Point of view 
is made plain by the opening sentence of the chap- 
ter on the Communist regime, which states, “After 
more than two years’ occupation of the China main- 
land, the Chinese Communists have revealed to the 
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outside world what they really are—Stalinist fag. 
atics with an unquenchable thirst for hunian blood 
It is an important reference source on Taiwan af. 
fairs. 


Earth, Sky, and Growing Things 


Men have been concerned with mapping this 
earth for a long time, and since ‘Maps are drawn 
by men and not turned out automatically by ma. 
chines,” as Wright, the eminent geographer, has 
said, systematic training is necessary. This is the 
purpose of Maps and Diagrams , Their Compila- 
tion and Construction,” which embodies the car 
tography courses in the department of geography 
in the University of Liverpool. Value of the book 
is increased by references to source material and 
data for map compilation, and by illustration with 
199 maps and diagrams. 

Less technical is Astronomy for Everyman? ar- 
ranged in twelve sections, written by different au- 
thorities, illustrated with diagrams, line drawings 
and photographs. As far as possible anything ex 
cept elementary mathematical treatment of the 
problems has been avoided in the text, except in 
the chapter on navigation. 

A beautifully illustrated reprint from a British 
government publication is The Diagnosis of Min 
eral Deficiencies in Plants by Visual Symptoms 
over half of which is made up of plates, each con- 
taining two color photographs, showing potato 
plants, beans, peas, parsnips, celery, tomatoes, et 
all beautifully suffering from calcium, phosphorus, 
magnesium, or other mineral deficiency. The text 
describes their significance and appropriate treat- 
ment, and this atlas and guide should be valuable in 
schools of agriculture. 

Also useful in schools of agriculture or on the 
farm, is The Farmer's Veterinary Handbook 
which deals with the symptoms, nature, diagnosis 
treatment, and prevention of the various hiveciom 
diseases. It tells you what to do until! the vet comes 
Photographs show such things as guard rails t 
prevent baby pigs from being crushed by the sow 
when she lies down, an endearing picture with five 
little snouts and two little rumps, more appealing 
than those pictures of ailing animals. 

The Wonderful World of Insects™ has even 
more beautiful photographs. Even the baby tent 
caterpillar looks enchanting in the photograph of its 
climbing instinctively toward the light, where the 
budding leaves can be found. In fact, the whole 
format of the book is pleasing, and full of the 
enthusiasm of the author for his subject, which has 
such sidelines as philately, for we learn that a 
number of nations have issued stamps with en- 
gtaved images of mosquitoes and other insects. Of 
course the author's particular insect friends are 
the hornets and yellow jackets. It should be obvious 
that the book is not too technical, that the author 
is Out to give insects their just due, but as a con- 
sulting entomologist and author of scientific papers 
he is also concerned with accuracy of information 
and has produced an engrossing handbook. 

Also distinguished for its photographs, though 
not so much so, is American Trees,” so named be- 
cause it attempts to cover our continent, without 
emphasizing the Northeastern states. Arranged by 
section of the country, such as the Middle West, 
the South, the Northwest, the brief, not too tech- 
nical descriptions of bald cypress, palmetto, pine 
and murmuring hemlock, may be too lyrical for 
some, who may not be impressed with the fact that 
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digger pine is “like a hot, dusty breath of the 
desert,” that paper birch, whose “graceful white 
trunk beside blue waters” is a northern tree. But 
its more than 200 drawings by Margaret L. Cos- 
grove, and 76 photographs by the author, 21 in 
full color, its convenient ‘size for the pocket of the 
car, its wide coverage, make it a good recommenda- 
tion for the librarian to make to those who are be- 
ginning to discover that only God can make a tree. 

Also suited for home purchase is The Home 
Owner's Complete Guide to Remodeling’ with 
chapters on materials, utilities, the various rooms, 
the outside appearance, and the inevitable outdoor 
projects such as the fireplace or the more ambitious 
swimming pool. It is full of wise words which 
will strike terror to the heart of a householder who 
has hastily had a little paint slopped on the outside 
of his house without suitably preparing it first, and 
at the wrong time of year, for early fall is the best 
time. And the guide’s great advantage is that it 
makes no effort to be cute, but gives straightfor- 
ward instructions. Since a recent survey shows that 
over 70 per cent of American householders are 
doing their own remodeling, it is a good public 
library title. 


Recordings 


Musicologists, folklorists, and ethnographers will 
appreciate the catalog of the folklore archives of 
a library of sound, the French Phonotheque na- 
tionale,** made possible through assistance from 
Unesco. A rich collection of recordings which is 
particularly strong for France but with represen- 
tative items from other countries, is described in 
detail, giving titles of the songs in the original 
and in English, how produced, and their present 
condition. A geographical index allows one to lo- 
cate quickly folksongs of Provence, for instance. 


Bible Dictionary 


For some reason or other, this column has neg- 
lected to review the important Harper's Bible Dic- 
tionary” until, by now, practically everybody has 
seen the very careful and on the whole favorable 
analysis in Subscription Books Bulletin for April 
1953. It will be useful in a public or school library 
because of its wide range, its many illustrations, and 
its up-to-dateness. The last point will recommend 
it to university and theological libraries as a sup- 
plement to the more exhaustive dictionaries such 
as Hastings (Winchell, K88). It is a good one- 
volume dictionary. 


Cataloging and Classification 


Most reference librarians are uneasily aware that 
they don’t know all they should about subject 
headings. And because of their uneasy consciences, 
they will profit from the papers presented at Co- 
lumbia last June, The Subject Analysis of Library 
Materials, which not only considers application 
and limitation of subject headings in various fields, 
but discusses subject catalogs versus classified cat- 
alogs, and subject analysis from the standpoint of 
the public reference librarian, the academic refer- 
ence librarian, and the research user. The volume 
is compulsory reading for reference librarians and 
catalogers alike. 


The printing of the last two volumes of Bliss’s 
A Bibliographic Classification® makes available a 
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scholarly system which Berwick-Sayers has described 
as “more comprehensive and accommodating than 
any other published scheme.” More popular in 
Great Britain than in the United States, it is ex- 
pected that its influence will spread here. But to 
classifiers who use other systems, it has been 
pointed out that this classification is helpful because 
it shows the interrelations of the sciences and other 
studies, and of the literature concerning them, in 
the light of contemporary knowledge. For special 
librarians and documentary specialists, the fullness 
of subject detail and the brevity of the notation are 
also valuable features. 


The following ode made such a hit at a meeting 
in Georgia that two librarians who heard it sent it 
to the Bulletin. Thank you! 


ODE TO THE BOA’D 


I love my Boa'd! Now, I'll tell you why— 

(It's a winning team, that Boa’d and I.) 

Playing the game with victory in mind, 

I call the signals and they buck the line. 

Together we work through storm and through 
stress 

While shoulder to shoulder we tackle each mess; 

And when going gets tough and politics pinch 

They all stand hitched and don’t give an inch; 

And when I get pooped, as librarians will do, 

And figure I can hardly see another day through 

They rise as a man and unanimously agree 

It’s time to quit work and get on a spree. 

And when I, in my modest and inhibited way, 

Can't think of a darn thing to do or to say, 

Why they'll even up and fling a party or two 

To help pull me out and carry me through. 


That's some Library Boa’d I’ve got off down 
yonder. 

I'm telling you, friends, it sure makes me ponder. 

Taken together they're a humdinger bunch, 

But individually speaking . . . Say, I've got a 
hunch— 

Let me tell you about two, or perhaps three, 

That they're all tops, you, too, will agree: 

There’s Miss Ethel, bless her heart, so kind and 
so dear, 

Always sympathetic when I shed a quick tear; 

And Ray in the “Counting House” counting out 


the money 

Makes me feel like that Queen eating bread and 
honey; 

And there’s Bob, the chairman, dark, handsome, 
and tall 


As chairman of chairmen he's best of ‘em all. 
Youngish and eligible, I’m telling you yokels, 
Makes any old lady throw down her bifocals; 
And there’s Jewel. . . . Why, I could keep rav- 
ing for hours, 
But there are your Boa’ds, too, not only just ours 
That get right behind us and shoulder our loads, 
As uphill and downhill they smooth out our roads. 
So, be this little ditty neither sonnet nor ode 
The moral remains: “Keep Loving Your Boa’d !” 
RoBERTA M. RYAN 
Colquitt—Thomas Regional Library 
Moultrie, Georgia 
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The school house and theme of the congratula- 
tory lines in that Artesia, New Mexico, High School 
library's graduation display were taken from a card 
of congratulations. The schoolhouse was painted 
in red and gray with poster paint, on regular pos- 
ter paper. The boy and girl graduates were carried 
over from a previous display. The diploma was 
merely a scroll tied with ribbons of the class colors. 
Books featured contained tips on all kinds of con- 
duct, careers, etc. The message pinned beneath the 
graduates was written with a red crayola on a book 
cut from gray paper: 

Glad to see you made the grade 

(There was no doubt about cha) 

But oh! this poor old schoolhouse 


Just won't be the same without you! 





A salute to graduates was the theme of the Kil- 
gore, Texas, Senior High School library’s June 
display. The ‘graduates’ were made of pipe clean- 
ers and black crepe paper. The background was red 
velvet (an old curtain!) and the seal on the Con- 
GRATULATIONS, SENIORS scroll bore red and white 
ribbons, the school’s colors. 
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Display for the Month 





In connection with NBC's “Victory at Sea,” the 
twenty-six episode motion picture of sea power 
during the critical decade of World War II pre- 
sented over Boston's WBZ-TV, the Boston Publi 
Library, in cooperation with the First Naval Dis 
trict, planned a “Victory at Sea’ exhibit. Included 
in the exhibit, which was held on the library's first 
floor and in the lower level of the open shelf de 
partment, were combat photographs and paintings 
a celestial navigation sphere, a map projection dem- 
onstrator, a radar weather device, a motorized gun 
model, and appropriate books from the collections 


of the library. 
6 8 


The Keith Laboratory School of Indiana, Penn 
sylvania, put the spotlight on personality with its 
ARE YOU A SMOOTH SAILOR? bulletin board. Back- 
ground for the display is an ordinary map of the 
South Seas. The ship is made of red and white con- 
struction paper. On each of the waves—cut from 
blue construction paper—appears a trait of per- 
sonality: poise, sense of humor, friendliness, good 
grooming. Lettering of these is done with white 
tempera paint, as with the banner of the boat, which 
labels it THE PERSONALITY SHIP 


2 
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The Rochester, New 
York, Public Library de- 
signed two street win- 
dow displays using 10” 
figures of plastic foam, 
a material which may 
be cut with a cutawl or 
carved with knife or ra- 
zor blade. One display, 
in which a man and a 
woman pursue figures of 
books, is headed CATCH 
UP ON YOUR READING 
THIS SUMMER and fea- 
tures such books as 


Have You Read 100 
Great Books 4 Toyn- 
bee's A Study of His- 


Bible, The 
Complete Works of 
Shakesbeare, A Guide to 
Good Reading, H. G. 
Wells’ Outline of His- 
tory, Art Through the 
Ages, and selected fiction titles. The second dis- 
play, headed LEARN MORE ABOUT YOUR FAVORITE 
spoRT and featuring books on swimming, baseball, 
tennis, golf, and fishing, shows plastic foam figures 
participating in the various sports. 


tory, The 





“How IS YouR READING 
_ TEMPERATURE 7? 








Ideal books for summer reading 


were displayed 
by the St. Louis, Missouri, Sumner High School 
Branch Library around a huge thermometer headed 
HOW IS YOUR READING TEMPERATURE? in large 
construction-paper letters. The thermometer was 
made of Manila construction paper outlined with 
black drawing ink and red ink was used to repre- 
sent the mercury. 
6 8B 


O” BIRD SUMMER READING CONTEST proved 
most successful. As each contestant read and 
submitted a written report on a book his borrower's 
card number was written on a bird which was placed 
in the tree. Small tacks helped as eyes. 

The tree was made from construction paper—the 
trunk was brown and the foliage different shades 
of green, torn with soft edges and assembled to look 
like clumps of leaves. 

Written on two large birds at the bottom of the 
bulletin board was the following jingle: 

Whenever you see 

A new bird in the tree 

You will know another book has been read; 
That vacation has come 
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And now every one 
For more books to the Library has fled! 


Prizes of Junior Guild Books were awarded the 
four who had read and reported on the greatest 
number of books during summer vacation. 

The year before we grew an apple crop on a 
similar tree. The apples were made of red paper, 
about two inches in diameter. 

ELIZABETH H. TARRANT 
Manross Memorial Branch Library 
Bristol, Connecticut 
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Westward Movement 


AS YET I HAVE NO RESERVATIONS for the com- 
ing ALA convention. Nor do I know where 
I shall find the necessary money to make this im- 
portant trip. But curiously enough items like this 
are not my chief concern. My knotty problem is 
just how I can take the best advantage of all the 
rich things in store for us during the last days of 
June. 

Spread before me are the preliminary programs 
of DLCYP, AASL, CLA, and AYPL and believe me, it 
is pretty sumptuous fare! I should hate to miss 
the preconference Institute on Library Work with 
Children in Pasadena. With Frances Clarke Sayers 
keynoting the institute as she discusses “Broaden- 
ing Library Horizons,’ many fresh viewpoints are 
promised. Saturday and Sunday offer a Workshop 
on Book Acquisition and Intellectual Freedom. 
Here is an area that touches every librarian today 
right down through service to children and we all 
shall benefit by the clarification of ideas that the 
discussions will provide. 

And this brings us right up to the eve of the 
convention proper. I certainly shall not miss Doris 
Gates’ talk, “Beyond the Four Hills,’ Monday 
morning. Last January, en route to Midwinter 
meeting, I heard her speak at a reading conference 
at Southern Methodist University and I am eager 
for more of her stimulating ideas. The author- 
illustrator reception promises to be fun and the 
gala spirit will continue straight through the New- 
bery-Caldecott dinner that evening. Dr. Frank Bax- 
ter of the University of Southern California is to 
speak for DLCYP on “Sharing the Pleasures of Read- 
ing” while Dr. Lynn White, Jr., president of Mills 
College, will have an equally challenging message 
for AASL. Added to these highlights in our own 
special areas of library service will be the fine 
speeches at ALA's general meetings, the many busi- 
ness and committee meetings, the parties, etc. Then, 
too, there are the tempting sightseeing trips and 
adventures in eating that Los Angeles and vicinity 
offer. I wonder if there is going to be any time 
left to browse through the exhibits and to rest in 
the comfortable lounges provided by pLcyp and 
AASL while renewing old friendships. 

It all sounds exciting and I am sure thai I shall 
arrive back in Austin as weary as any westward- 
treking mother of pioneer days but I know that I 
shall be well fed mentally and spiritually as well 
as physically. I hope you will be among those 
present to share our pleasures! 


Two Cents a Day 


We have never charged fines at Casis—at least 
not the monetary type. A child merely waited out 
his fine; i.e., he could not take out another book 

* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 
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ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 
Editor 


for as many days as this one was overdue. It was 
a successful procedure until spring fever and the 
baseball season struck us. Then things got so bad 
I announced the old two-cents-a-day penalty with 
certain tempering reservations. We waive the fing 
if the book is returned the next day after due. The 
result is that there is a breathless scramble to get 
under the wire and the pennies collected are few 
thank goodness! I think the children are a littk 
disappointed at my “‘take,”’ although I assured then 
that this is a protective and not a money-making 
measure. I am reminded of a little squib in th 
Alabama Librarian, sent me by Mary Peters of the 
Cincinnati Public Library, entitled 
Small Fry:: 


The Observing 


A five-year-old returned me f bis l ks to an 
Alabama library and was told by the Librarian tha 
he owed a fine of four cenl The child obligingly 
put his fine on the de sk, é hed up at the libs ivian 
in a sympathetic manner, and said, “Say, lady, can 


you make a livin’ out of thi 


Variations on an Old Theme 


Esther S. Fennell, a librarian in Charlottesville 
North Carolina, has sent in some interesting sug 
gestions for revitalizing the storyhour 

Al Meyers Street School a variety of activilie 
have been tried to vary the storyhour. These ac 
tivities stimulate reading and show how books car 
be enjoyed by both the reader and the listener 
Films, filmstrips, storytelling re 





lure books, storytelling by papi and librarian 
are media employed at interval The biography 
and story films send children dashing to the shelve 
for that’ book. After a day of showing fairy tale 
filmstrips, the fairy tale shelf is stripped 
Dramatizations have proved successful with pr 
mary children. First the librarian tells a story. At 


the conclusion, pupils are asked ‘to play’ the stor) 

Winifred Ward suggests stories f 
zation from age five through sixteen in her book 
Stories to Dramatize. Sometimes the children create 


their own stories. “Once upon atime...” the lt 
brarian begins. Each pupil adds a thought to the 
story and the homeroom teacher ends the story 


with ". . . lived happily ever after.” 

The intermediate grades enjoy “story stunt 
The librarian reads a story. When she reaches cer 
tain words such as leaves (swish), auto horn (toot 
toot), pupils participate by giving descriptive 
sounds. Another day everyone must go toa 
“party” taking a book as a gift. The librarian say 
“Il am going to a book party and I am going t 
take the book, Tomboy Row.” Each pupil takes 
his favorite book. . . 

Librarians will find the following references 
helpful in planning a story hour: Arbuthnot, Time 
for Fairy Tales Old and New, Scott, Foresman 
1952; Carlson, Do It Yourself! Tricks, Stunts and 
Skits, Abingdon, 1952; Safier, The Listening Book 

(Continued on page 852) 
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ALA 


OS ANGELES BECOMES THE NATIONAL CENTER 
L of librarianship June 21-27 when more than 
4000 librarians are expected to attend the 72nd 
annual conference of the American Library Associ- 
ation, at the Statler and Biltmore Hotels. Theme 
of the conference is “America Looks West.” 


Library Services Bill 


Have you secured a statement from your Senators 
and your Congressman as to how they stand on the 
Library Services Bill? If not, do so at once. Be 
sure to notify the Washington Office of your re- 
plies from these Congressional Members. 


How Many with Service? 


The ALA Washington office needs, as_soon as 
possible from each state, a figure for the number 
of counties with complete public library coverage. 
This means that every resident is reached through 
the municipal public libraries or the extension 
services of the county library. From the question- 
naire sent out last fall we now have the latest fig- 
ures showing the number of counties with no pub- 
lic library service within their borders. To check 
the figure for your state see the ‘Washington 
Newsletter,” Volume 5, Number 4 for March 20, 
1953. 


In Los Angeles 


The tentative date for the meeting of the Federal 
Relations Committee with coordinators, presidents 
of state library associations, and directors of state 
library extension agencies is set for Tuesday, June 
23 at 8:30 P.M. The place of meeting has not been 
announced as yet. This meeting is open to all 
persons interested in legislation. 


Commission On Governmental 
Functions and Fiscal Resources 


In a special message to the Congress, President 
Eisenhower recommended the enactment of legis 
lation to establish a commission to study and in- 
vestigate all federal grants-in-aid programs which 
involve federal expenditures. Bills have now been 
introduced to accomplish this. Senator Taft 
(R..Ohio) introduced §.1514 and Congressman 
Halleck (R.,Indiana) introduced H.R. 4406. Both 
bills are now before Senate and House Committees 
on Government Operations. Early approval is ex- 
pected. The ALA Washington Office is alert to 
the implications of this new Commission for li- 
braries. 


Intellectual Freedom Conference 


The second ALA Intellectual Freedom Confer- 
ence is scheduled for June 20-21, just prior to the 
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annual ALA conference, on the theme, “Book 
Selection in the Defense of Liberty.” The first 
day’s sessions will consider areas of controversy: 
science and pseudo-science, morality and obscenity, 
politics and subversion. Second day’s session will 
cover book selection in controversy with guidance 
from a publisher, a book critic, and a librarian. 

Hazel Rea, chairman of the Book Acquisitions 
Committee, and Paul Bixler, secretary of the In- 
tellectual Freedom Committee, who are planning 
the program, promise plenty of opportunity for 
librarian participation in the discussion periods. 
The two committees plus the Board on the Acqui- 
sition of Library Materials are sponsoring the 
conference. 

Some of the speakers already scheduled on the 
program are Harold Lasswell of Yale University; 
David Dietz, science editor of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers; and Douglas Black of the American 
Book Publishers Council. 

The registration fee, one dollar, should be sent 
in advance to Hazel Rea, Library School, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles 7 


Film Available 


Two prints of the film, “The Impressionable 
Years,” shown at the Children’s Library Associa- 
tion meeting in the Museum of Modern Art last 
summer have been purchased—one by the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People, one 
by the Children’s Library Association. Prepared by 
the State Department for use abroad, the film 
shows children’s library service in the United 
States at its best. The film is 16mm, black and 
white, running time 30 minutes. Helen T. Geer, 
librarian at ALA headquarters, will arrange for 
lending the film for two-week periods to libraries 
and library schools. ALA will pay the postage one 
way. There is no other charge. 


Library Schools Accredited 


At a special meeting April 3, 1953, the ALA 
Board of Education for Librarianship accredited 
the following library schools under the Standards 
for Accreditation adopted by the ALA Council, 
July 13, 1951: Florida State University Library 
School, Tallahassee; Indiana University Division of 
Library Science, Bloomington; University of Texas 
Graduate School of Library Science, Austin. This 
action is effective beginning with the current aca- 
demic year 1952-1953, but it is not retroactive. 


Construction Materials 


The present Controlled Materials Plan will be 
terminated as of June 30, 1953 according to a 
regulation recently issued by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. This means that libraries, after that 
date, will have to place their orders for steel, 
copper and aluminum, required for construction, 
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with their suppliers on an unrated basis. It means 

also that all allotments of such critical materials 
issued previously by the United States Office of 
Education and scheduled for delivery after June 30, 
1953 are cancelled and that new arrangements must 
be made with the suppliers. However, if libraries 
do require any steel, copper, or aluminum for con- 
struction purposes during the period April 1 
through June 30, 1953, they should continue to 
file form CMP-4C with the Office of Education as 
in the past. 


Caroline M. Hewins Scholarship 


1953-1954 library school students planning to 
specialize in children’s work will be glad to know 
that the Caroline M. Hewins Scholarship for chil- 
dren's librarians has been made national in scope 
Applicants now need not be residents of New Eng- 
land to qualify for it. 

The scholarship was founded in 1926 as a tribute 
by librarians and friends to one of the great pio- 
neers of American librarianship, in special recog- 
nition of her creative work for children. Contribu- 
tions are still welcome to the fund. 

The fund yields approximately $250 annually. 
Candidates for the 1954 award should submit ap- 
plications and credentials not later than February 
1, 1954, to Magnus K KzistoBersen, librarian of 
the Hartford Public Library and chairman of the 
committee on the award. Contributions to the fund 
should also be sent to Mr. Kristoffersen. 


Educational TV 


A hearing began on April 16 before the Senate 
Interstate ond Foreign Commerce Committee on the 
subject of the June 2 deadline for filing applica- 
tions for reserved educational television channels. 
Senator Charles W. Tobey (R..N.H.) stated that 
he had received numerous pleas from state educa- 
tors for an extension of this deadline. Paul A. 
Walker, chairman of the Federal Communication 
Commission, stressed that these reservations do not 
end on June 2 as many have thought, but that after 
the above date, commercial or other interested per- 
sons may petition FCC for a changed allocation 
of a reserved channel 


It is the intent of the hearings to clear this 
situation and, if possible, to extend the time for 
educational groups to make application for the 
reserved channels without fear of losing them 
through petitions by commercial groups for changes 
of existing assignments. When these hearings are 
complete, the “Washington Newsletter’ will carry 
the findings. 


Renewal of American Heritage Grant 


ALA has received renewal of a $200,000 grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education to help conduct 
the third year of the American Heritage Project, 
a program of adult discussion groups in public 
libraries throughout the country. There were 292 
discussion groups in operation this past year 
chiefly concentrated in thirteen demonstration areas 
which include seven statewide programs and one 
regional program 

Individual public libraries anywhere may partici- 
pate in the program. Demonstration areas for next 
season will be selected at a meeting of the project 
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advisory committee during the ALA confer 
Los Angeles. 


CNCe in 


Study of Government Agencies 


The Federal Relations Committee has appointed 
Phillips Temple, librarian of Georgetown Univer 
sity, Washington, D.C. 
existing policies and programs of United States 
Government agencies which benefit the libraries of 
the nation. Upon completion, this study will be 
distributed to librarians prior to the annual cop 
ference in Los Angeles in June and will serve g 
a basis of discussion. 
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(Continued from page 841) 


to conduct a study of the 








One would think that students would vot 
promptly to purchase the new attractive referen 
sets, but that was far from the case. They 
the question with deliberation. They con 
the price of the new editions and could s 
this amount would cover the purchase of a number 
of other types of books they felt were needed. Ther 


was definite concern shown regarding the wise use 
of public moneys, and the students realized th 
importance of turning in wise recommendations 


This is the recommendation of the group 





That, since the context has whole pages u 
changed in any Way, and, since we a ’ 
in being well pre vided with current encycloped 
we vote against the purchase of either set. Wi 
we need to be brought up-to-the-minute on a su 
feci, we'll use the brand new encytiopedia 
of the “World Almanac’ and “T {hrid 
Reader's Guide,” 





and when the differer 





eleven years in copy t dates does not ma 
the successful working out of our problem, we'll 
use the old seis of this sample material alread 


our shelves. 
That we keep watch 


special type presented in the new sets, buying onl 
individual titles instead of whole sets for this par 
ticular library, so that there is the advant 


circulation for home use. 
E_sieé GuLick, Librarian 
Hamilton Juntor Hig/ 
Elizabeth, Neu Jes 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 850) 

Caxton, 1952; Ward, Stories to Dramatize, Chil 
dren's Theatre Press, 1952 

I am happy for this new storytelling material 
and for these variations on the old theme. Perh 
others will have further suggestions. However, | 
am traditional enough to believe that the art 
storytelling will always hold its audience and | 
shall probably continue just to tell and read. What 
I need most of all are more and more suggestions 
for stories to tell and particularly excerpts to read 
from some of our best books, old and new, that 
will launch them as best-sellers with young read 
ers. Let's compile an anthology (or bibliography) 
of these for all to share! Be thinking about it thi 
summer while you are resting and reading 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





—_—_—_——_— 


NE OF THE FEATURES to be seen at The Wil- 
... Company's exhibit in Booth 15 at the 
Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel in June will be koda- 
chrome slides of the process of indexing READ- 
ERS GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
We hope all who can will see these slides and meet 
the Wilson staff members who will be there, 
headed by Mr. W = himself: Howard Haycraft, 
president of the Company; Charles J. Shaw, per- 
sonnel chief and director; Dorothy Charles, editor 
of INTERNATIONAL INDEX; Dorothy Cole 
editor of LIBRARY LITERATURE; Dorothy 
Cook, editor of STANDARD CATALOG; and 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN editor, Marie D. 
Loizeaux. 

Special librarians are invited to visit The Wilson 
Company exhibit in Booth 4 at the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto, Canada, at the SLA convention 
the same week in June, where Zada Limerick, of 
READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE, Doris Dart, of INTERNATIONAL IN 
DEX, and Jeanne Des Marias, of the ART INDEX, 


will represent The Wilson Company 
Union List of Serials 


The Second Supplement to the UNION LIST 
)F SERIALS, which will be published in Septem- 





Atvarded to 


Wilson Bulletin 


by the 
American Herrrack Founpation 
im appreciation of 
OL TSTANDING PERPORMANCE 
in support of the National Non-partisan Register 
and Vote Campaign of 1952 
Z ‘ Tne, Da, Geary 
r alermene A canipag aie 
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7 he special award received by the Wilson Library ) 
Bulletin "for outstanding leadership and perform 
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ber, will list the holdings of the 600 cooperating 
libraries for the six-year period beginning January 
1, 1944, and ending December 31, 1949. In com- 
piling this volume a special effort has been made 
to include information concerning foreign titles, 
particularly German periodicals, which suspended 
publication during the war. The task of gathering 
this information required considerable correspond- 
ence with foreign librarians, former editors of the 
periodicals, etc. Libraries which have the Second 
Edition of the UNION LIST, published in 1943, 
and the first supplement, published in 1945, will 
certainly want to purchase this supplement and 
thus complete the series. 


You and TV 


TELEVISION AND RADIO IN AMERICAN 
LIFE, the latest book in the current Reference 
Shelf volume, is an interesting compilation of 
articles dealing with the impact of these two means 
of mass communication on society and its signifi- 
cance. The purchase of a TV set brings a remark- 
able change in the week-night activities of a family. 
A survey discloses 7 per cent drop in movie 
attendance, an 88 per cent drop in radio listening, 
a 53 per cent drop in adult reading, 87 per cent 
drop in entertaining and a 74 per cent drop in 
visiting. Of course, these percentages level off as 
the novelty wears off, as shown by other statistics 
in the book. Advertising; broadcasting, good, bad, 
and mediocre; educational possibilities and limita- 
tions; and broadcasting goals are among the book's 
major divisions 


From Homer to Hemingway 


Asa Don Dickinson has sent us a letter written 
to him on the letterhead of a major library and 
opening with the following statement: “A copy of 
THE WORLD'S BEST BOOKS: HOMER TO 
HEMINGWAY has just come to hand, It is a 
magnificent compilation, carrying on the tradition 
of your earlier books.” 


Readers’ Choice 


In reading this month's copy of ‘Readers’ Choice 
of Best Books,’” why not consider ordering addi- 
tional copies, starting your subscription with the 
September issue? “Readers’ Choice” is preprinted 
as a separate with a biography of an author sub- 
stituted for the Wilson Company announcements 
on page two. Several hundred libraries subscribe 
to 29,000 of these preprints in lots of ten and more 
for distribution to readers, organizations, and/or 
staff 


1,000 Pamphlets 
Approximately 4,000 pamphlets are annotated 
under subject headings (plus a title index) in the 


21st annual cumulation of the VERTICAL FILE 
SERVICE CATALOG. Thousands of dollars are 
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spent in research for many of these, but many are 
free and all are moderately priced. Pamphlets fre- 
quently present the last word on an important sub- 
ject, and the VERTICAL FILE SERVICE CATA- 
LOG, is published monthly (except August) to 
report how and where the best of them may be 
obtained. Turning the pages of the latest cumula- 
tion discloses that here are many entries under 
Child Welfare, Communism, Education, Great 
Britain, Libraries, Paralysis, and the United Na- 
tions, to name only a few of the headings included. 


Editors’ Luncheon 


Henry Evelyn Bliss, H. W. Wilson, and Edith 
M. Phelps were guests of honor at a special lunch- 
eon meeting of the Editors’ Council of The H. W. 
Wilson Company in the Company cafeteria to cele- 
brate the publication of the last two volumes of 
Mr. Bliss's A BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICA- 
TION (see the March Lighthouse for a description 
of the work). 

After a brief introduction by Miss Phelps, assist- 
ant secretary of The H. W. Wilson Company and 
Mr. Bliss’s first Wilson editor, Mr. Bliss gave an 
informal talk on the development and vicissitudes 
of his system of classification. Among the high- 
lights of his talk were an account of his reclassifica- 
tion of the 40,000 volume New York City College 
library in 1908 (with the aid of three assistants and 
a 1,000 card outline of his system, he did the job 
in six months!) and a philosophically humorous 
history of his negotiations with publishers before 
he brought the manuscript of his second book, THE 
ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE IN LI- 
BRARIES, to The Wilson Company in 1933. But 
for Mr. Wilson's willingness to take a risk on this 
authoritative but extremely specialized treatise, it 
is doubtful whether either that work or the four 
volumes of A BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICA- 
TION would ever have been printed. Yet the OR- 
GANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE IN LIBRAR- 
IES proved to be a commercial success (it is now 
in its fourth printing—the second printing of the 
second edition) and the earlier volumes of “ABC” 
have more than cc zered their costs. The publication 
of the last two volumes will extend the use of the 
system, and plans have been made to keep it up 





GUEsTs OF HONOR AT EpitTor’s LUNCHEON 


Left to right: H. W. Wilson, chairman of the 
board and founder, The H. W. Wilson Company; 
Edith M. Phelps, assistant secretary and former edi- 
tor of general publications, The H. W. Wilson 
Company; Henry E. Bliss. The books before them 
are listed in the caption to the accompanying picture. 
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AN AUTHOR AND His Books 


Henry E. Bliss holding a set of his bibliographi 
cal works. Reading from left to right they are Ti 
Organization of Knowledge and the System of the 
Sciences (published by Holt in 1929, taken over | 
Wilson in 1933), The Organization of Knowledg 
in Libraries (1933), A System of Bibliographi 
Classification (1935), A Bibliographic Classifica- 
tion I (1940), Il (1947), 2d edition of 1 and Il 
in one volume (1952), III (1953), IV (1953) 
These are not Mr. Bliss’ 
has also published a book of poems 
Than Never (Putnam, 1937). 


complete works, } 


r 
Better Lat 


he 


to date. And so, Hr. Bliss concluded, the story ends 
happily; thanks to his experience with The Wilson 
Company he “has learned to love publishers and 
editors.” 


Coming in July and August 


Three new Reference Shelf books will be pub 
lished during the summer. The first will be Dr 
A. Craig Baird’s ever popular annual collection 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES 
1952-53. Dr. Baird can always be counted on t 
select the top speeches in different fields and his 
pithy comments on speakers, their delivery, and the 
effect of their speeches always add much to his 
books. STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND 
HAWAII will follow. Prognosticators are saying 
that the latter will shortly be voted in with the 
odds against the former. As the book will disclose 
there are certain political considerations involved 
that may seem to have little bearing on the merits 
of the two cases. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION REFORM is 
scheduled for late August. Walter M. Daniels of 
the editorial staff of the New York Times is now 
collecting pro and con material dealing with this 
new N.U.E.A. debace proposition. Three alterna- 
tives for the present method of electing a president 
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are proposed: v/z., by direct vote, by each state 
casting an electoral vote in proportion to its popu- 
lar vote, or by vote of Congress. 


Visitors 


Among our recent guests have been: 

The BULLETIN’s ‘Seasoned to Taste’’ column- 
ist, Harry C. Bauer, director of the University of 
Washington Libraries, Seattle; his brother, G. 
Philip Bauer, assistant to the director of archival 
management in the National Archives and Records 
Service, Washington, D.C., and Mrs. Bauer, direc- 
tor of publications at the Carnegie Institution, also 
in Washington; 

E. S. Robinson, librarian of the Public Library 
in Vancouver, British Columbia; 

T. Tsukasa, president, and Shojiro Kusama, ex- 
port manager, of the book and periodical import- 
export firm, Maruzen Company, Ltd., of Nihon- 
bashi, Tokyo; 

Dr. Isabel French, dean, and head of the history 
and English departments of the Samuel Ready 
School in Baltimore. 


Staff 


Marjorie Dent Candee, a free lance writer on 
travel and maritime subjects and former editor and 
publicity director for The Lookout, publication of 
the Seamen's Church Institute of New York, has 
been named editor of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 
Miss Candee, a past winner of the National Ameri- 
can Society of Travel Agents’ journalism award for 
a series of articles on Key West, has contributed 
to the travel pages of the New York Times for a 
number of years. Her travel articles, touching upon 
Europe and the Near East but most recently con- 
centrated on South America and the West Indies, 
have also appeared in the pages of the New York 
Herald Tribune and in Travel magazine. In private 
life she is the wife of the Reverend John Walter 
Houck, pastor of the Bronx's Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church, and contributes to the P// grim Inter- 
Faith Forum, which he edits. 

Before her recent acceptance of a position as 
indexer on the READERS’ GUIDE TO PERI- 
ODICAL LITERATURE, Edith Sweet, a graduate 
of the University of New Hampshire and of the 
Drexel Library School, held varied library posts. 
After work as a general assistant at the Hartford, 
Connecticut, Public Library and in acquisitions and 
cataloging at New York University’s Washington 
Square Library, she served successively as assistant 
librarian at Pace College Library and head librar- 
ian of the Finney Public Library in Clintonville, 
Wisconsin, Children’s librarianships in the Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, Ivee Public Library and at the 
Woodside Branch of the Queensborough, New 
York, Public Library followed. 

As we went to press, president of The Wilson 
Company, Howard Haycraft and Mrs. Haycraft 
were expected to return on May 25th from a 
month's travel in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Frederic Krahn, editor of EDUCATIONAL 
FILM GUIDE and FILMSTRIP GUIDE, partici- 
pated in the May 11 and 12 Unesco Conference (in 
Washington, D.C.) on International Standards for 
Film Cataloging. 
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Dorothy Charles, editor of INTERNATIONAL 
INDEX, is president-elect of the American Library 
Association's division of cataloging and classifica- 
tion. 

Editor Dorothy Ethlyn Cole of LIBRARY LIT- 
ERATURE, a member of the ALA nominating 
committee, is also chairman of the editorial policies 
committee of ALA’s Library Periodicals Round 
Table. 

STANDARD CATALOG SERIES editor Dor- 
othy E. Cook continues to serve as a member of 
the Dewey Decimal Advisory Committee of the 
ALA division of cataloging and classification. 

Jeanne Des Marais, indexer on ART INDEX, 
a member of the nominating committee of Special 
Library Association's museum division, is chairman 
of the 1952-1953 museum group of SLA’s New 
York chapter. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 

Baird, A. Craig. REPRESENTATIVE AMERI- 
CAN SPEECHES: 1952-1953. Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 25, No. 3. Subscription 
price, 6 books for $7; separate titles, 
$1.75 each. 


Bliss, H. E. BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICA- 
TION. Vols I and II, 2d ed. in one vol. 
$15; Vol HI, $15; Vol. IV, $15. 

——ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
THE SYSTEM OF THE SCIENCES. $4. 

——ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE IN LI- 
BRARIES. $4. 


Daniels, Walter M. PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TION REFORM. Reference Shelf, Vol. 


25, No. 5. See Baird, above, for price. 


Dickinson, Asa Don. THE Wortp’s BEst 
Books: HOMER TO HEMINGWAY. $6. 


Latham, Edward. STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 
AND Hawa. Reference Shelf, Vol. 25, 
No. 4. See Baird, above, for price. 


READERS’ CHOICE OF Best Books. W1- 
SON LIBRARY BULLETIN, Section II. 10 
copies per month, $1.50 per year; 25 
copies per month, $3.50 per year; 50 
copies per month, $6 per year; 100 copies 
per month, $10 per year. 


UNION LisT OF SERIALS, Second Supple- 
ment. On the service basis. 

VERTICAL FILE SERVICE CATALOG. On the 
service basis. 











FOREIGN BOOKS & PERIODICALS 


Current or Out-of-Print 


ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 


P. O. B. 352, White Plains, N. Y. 














OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences — 

Fiction — History, etc. supplied at 

reasonable prices. Catalogs issued. 
“Want Lists” solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N. Y. 











GOOD USED BOOKS - 50°-5] 


Thousands of Librarians and bargain-wise © 
book buyers regularly receive our famous 
lists. Literature, arts, history, biography, 
philosophy, popular fiction, detective, ju. 
venile, etc., etc. Just drop us a post card, & 


EDITIONS, Dept. we, Hempstead, N. Y, 











SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 

5 ‘a our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York ti, N. Y. 








Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 








OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN & 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. by Wilma Bennett 
Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 223 fields 
of work and 483 cross references. Use on any 

size folders. 
List of headings. Bibliography. 706 labels. 
complete $7.50 ‘ostpaid 


STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. 





1512 Lincoln Way La Porte, Indiana 








VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS 


we 


f hundred 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


Fifth Ave uite % New Y k 





POSITION OPEN: Head cataloger for 
midwest city of 69,000 population. 3 agen- 
cies. Book budget $15,000. One assistant, 
2 part time workers provided. 40 hour, 
5-day week. 4 weeks vacation. Sick leave 
and retirement. Salary $3859. Experience 
necessary. Write Box D, c/o Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 








REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, in charge of 
Adult Services in Library 45 minutes from 
New York City, 5-day week, professional 
vacation 4 weeks, sick leave, New York State 
Retirement plan. Write Box F, c/o Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 








MALE LIBRARIAN seeks July, September 
1953 appointment in secondary school. New 
York State professional library certificate 
and New York State Library license. Will 
also consider college appointment as cata- 
loger, LC classification. At present Civil 
Service appointment as cataloger. Write 
30x Z, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 








BACK NUMBER MACAZINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 


We spedilize in supplying SINGLE COPIES os well as 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE | 
i 56 E. 13th ST.. NEW YORK 3.N 





E offer an efficient skilled service for 

cating your out-of-print books, and 28 year 
of experience in this field warrants our sug 
gestion that you place your requirements solely 
with us. Our search service is at your disposahs 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 
415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Yo 


ww aes 


LIBRARIANS! 


We'll buy your books—any quantity 


Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


One of America’s Largest 
287 So. Broadway Yonkers 5, N. YY. 

















We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print titles from Pe 
B cis Oo k te our comprehensive stock 7% 

of several hundred 39 
STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. thousand volumes— J 


The World’s Leading others through our effi- [7 
Inter i | Booksellers cient search services, 


31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. Ne 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching. 























Ooo NUMBER 


OF ALL MAGAZINES 


We furnish single copies, volumes or sets 
promptly and reasonably, 


Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenve New York City 





TWO POSITIONS: Assistants, Musi¢g@ 
Room and Technical Department. Grade 19 
Salary range, $272.00 to $336.00, depending# 
upon experience. One month summer vaca-§ 
tion, sick leave, social security, and pension 
plan. 37'%4-hour, five-day week. Applym@ 
Library Association, Portland, Oregon. 





EXPERIENCED EXTENSION HEAD™ 
for supervising work and collections of book- 
mobile; county school libraries and 3 hospital] 
collections. $4000 and up. Warder Public 
Library, Springfield, Ohio. 
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3 A Monumental Life 
o. of St. Paul .. 


| PAUL THE APOSTLE 


z By Giuseppe Ricciotti 


Translated by Alba Zizzamia 


The rich scholarship and superb 
writing that attracted thousands of 
readers of all faiths to Ricciotti’s 
classic Life ofChrist.are employed 
to full advantage in this, his monu- 
mental biography of Paul, “the 
Apostle. St. Paul, the energetic mis- 
sionary, is brilliantly portrayed in 
his time against the circumstances 
and forces with which he was sur- 
rounded. He is revealed as a man 
of driving emergy and of singular 
dedication and devotion to the 
Christ he never saw and for the 
people He came to save. A result 
of exhaustive scriptural; archeologi- 
cal, and literary research, this mag- 
nificent study of the man and the 
saint, his teachings and writings 
will prove a valuable sourcebook 
for serious readers for years to 
come. 


The Story, of . 
SAINT PHILOMENA 


POWERFUL WITH GOD 
By Sister. Marie Helene 


Here is one of the few books in 
English on Saint Philomena, the 
Grecian Princess martyred during 
the reign of Dioletician in the 
third century. However, not much 
was known about her officially in 
the Church until. 1802. Since then, 
her appeal has grown tremendously. 
And this is her story, bringing the 
knowledge of St. Philomena up to 
date in a complete history, and in- 
cluding a review of the growth of 
dévotion to her. $2.50 


FUNDAMENTAL PSYCHIATRY 


By Jobn R. Cavanagh, B.S., M.D., 
and James B.-Goldrick; Ph.D. 


~~ - 


An introduction to psychiatry that. views 
the science in all its phases and in its 
proper relationship to sound ‘philosophical 
thoughts. Pointing out.the errors of the 
materialists, FUNDAMENTAL PSYCHI- 
ATRY considers evetything from an etiol- 
ogy of mental. disorders to the treatment 
of neurosis and psychoses. 


THE ETERNAL WOMAN 


and Other Essays 
By Gertrud von le Fort 


Gertrud von le Fort, prominent German 
intellectual and writer, is represented here 
in three of her finest and most profound 
essays which consider woman under her 
roles in God's plan as virgin, bride, and 
mother. An important contribution to 
European literature beautifully translated. 


For Young Readers. 


GOD AND THE 
GENERAL’S DAUGHTER 


By Anne Heagney. 


Girls of junior high school. age will 
discover dramatic reading in this 
story of the conversion and dedica- 
tion to religious life of Francis Mar- 
garet Allen, daughter of the Revolu- 
tionary war hero, Ethan Allen. $3.00 


ROMAN COLLAR DETECTIVE 


By Grace and Harold Johnson 


Crime, city politics and gambling 
syndicatés combine to fight Father 
Tim Devin as he clears his brother 
Bill; a Korean veteran, of the charge 
of murder. A thrill a minute? ““who- 
dunit”for younger readers. _ $2.75 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1106 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 








Tae H. W. Witson Company 


HOPES TO HAVE THE 
PLEASURE OF SEEING YOU AT 


BOOTH F-15 
AT THE ALA CONFERENCE IN LOS ANGELES 
TO DISCUSS WILSON PUBLICATIONS WITH: 


Our staff members attending the Conference. They will make 
Booth F-15 their headquarters and will be happy to meet you 
there: 


H. W. Wilson, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Howard Haycraft, PRESIDENT 

Charles J. Shaw, PERSONNEL CHIEF 
Dorothy Charles, 


editor of International Index 
Dorothy E. Cole, 

editor of Library Literature 
Dorothy E. Cookies. 

editor of St i “Catalog Series g% 
Marie D. Loizeiliix, . og 

2 editor of Wi ilson Litt etettetin 
Vingta’ Blathoff, ~ © 


sales représefitative 


AND TO SEE: 


Interesting colored slides showing the steps in indexing of 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. These slides will give 
yeu a good idea of the process typical in producing all Wilson 
indexes. 


AND ALSO TO SEE: 


All the Wilson stand-bys—those professional tools you tell us 
pts “couldn’t keep house without”—which will be there on 
isplay. 





BOOTH F-15 »- BOOTH F-]5 - BOOTH F-15 
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